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THE GODS 


HE mills of the gods grind slowly, 
as a rule, but in some instances 
they do move with reasonable rapidity. 
It is only eighteen months ago that the 
Postoffice Department perpetrated the 
outrage of refusing this Magazine 
second-class entry on the ground that 
it was ‘‘ designed primarily for adver- 
ing purposes,” classifying it with the 
advertising circulars which some manu- 
facturers get out for the purpose of 
advertising their goods and which are 
required to pay third-class rates. 

And now it is the turn of the Post 
Office. Inthe February number, 1902, 
I wrote editorially: ‘‘Is Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Madden aware 
of the clique organized in the United 
States, for the purpose of blackmailing 
publishers whose business success de- 
pends upon their uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of second-class privileges for 
their publications? Was this Maga- 
zine suppressed by Mr. Madden because 
its editor declined to be bled $5,000 to 


swell the funds of this delectable 


gang?” 

Today the country is ringing from 
end to end with the Postoffice scandals. 
Every day brings fresh disclosures of 
rottenness and corruption in the Post- 
office Department. 

Here are a few clippings from this 
week’s daily newspapers. This is from 
the New York Evening Post: 


A SMOTEERED POSTOFFICE SCANDAL, 


Ex-Postmaster-General Smith, Perry Heath, 
and Others Implicated in Statement by Re- 
moved Cashier of Washington City 
Postofice—Asked by Postmaster- 
General Payne to Explain. 


Postmaster-General Payne yesterday ad- 
dressed letters to ex-Postmaster Charles Emory 
Smith, Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
Bristow, Postmaster Merritt of Washington, and 
Comptroller Tracewell of the Treasury, calling 
attention toa published interview with S. W. 
Tulloch, for many years, until three years ago, 
cashier of the Washington Postoffice. In the 
interview Mr. Tulloch makes serious charges. 
He is quoted as saying: 

I was cashier of the Washington City Post- 
office for more than twenty-one years, and was 
considered one of the experts in the service. I 
served during the celebrated Star Route investi- 
gation and trial, consequently, when the 
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irregularities, with which I am _ personally 
familiar, took place, I protested, and very 
vigorously, and demanded everything in writing 
for my own protection and that of my bonds- 
men. I became what First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Perry S. Heath called an ‘‘obstacle.”’ 
Mr. Merritt, then temporarily residing in this 
city as an official of the Postoffice Department, 
was appointed as our local Postmaster, and he 
very summarily removed ‘‘the obstacle’’ in less 
than five minutes after taking possession of the 
office. 


= 
1 
a 


‘““Get Them All, General !”’ 


And this from the New York Amer- 
{ean 
PAYNE WILL BE FORCED OUT OF CABINET. 


Senator Lodge Declares the Whitewash of 
Machen Will Result in the President 
Ousting Postmaster - General. 


Washington, May 1.— Postmaster -General 
Payne is likely to be forced out of the Cabinet 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, one of the Presi- 
dent’s personal friends, waxed wroth tonight 
on learning that Postrraster-General Payne had 
defended Mr. Machen, superintendent of free 
delivery. He intimated strongly that Mr. 
Machen’s discharge had been ordered by the 
President before his departure, aud that unless 
that was an accomplished fact before his return 
there would be trouble, and the Postmaster- 
General might be asked to resign. 


Fourteen months ago, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Five Thousand Dollars for 
an Entry,” I wrote: 


‘‘Hence, when I was ‘tipped’ that Mr. Harri- 
son J. Barrett, a young lawyer of Baltimore, 
was great on Postoffice business, I did not hesi- 
tate a moment in inquiring what it would cost 
to get his services. I knew that Mr. Barrett 
was a nephew of the Assistant Attorney General 
of the Postoffice, James N. Tyner, and that he 
had lately been his assistant 
in that office. He resigned 
about a year ago. In fact, 
his resignation proved to 
have occurred at a most for- 
tunate time, for Mr. Madden 
soon after began his crusade, 
and this gave Mr. Barrett a 
chance to gain distinction 
and cash that seldom befalls 
so young a man in so short 
a time.’’ 


I also published the 
letter I: received from 
Mr. Barrett in reply to 
my inquiry, in which he 
said : 


‘‘Taking the case as pre- 
sented in the articles in the 
copies of the publication, the 
reason for its rejection as 
second-class matter seems to 

‘be that it is a publication 
‘designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes’; this 
upon the ground that it ad- 
vertises your views and 
ideas. If thisis the position 
of the Department, I do not 
see how it can possibly sus- 
tain the same. There are 
many publications which 

are established and designed to promulgate 
the views of the owners; indeed the editor- 
ial columns of every newspaper set forth 
the views of its editor. The term in the 
law ‘primarily designed for advertising pur- 
poses’ certainly will not bear any such 
construction as yor indicate is placed thereon 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
I have examined the two copies of the pub- 
lication, and I do not see, if you comply 
with the usual requirements for admission as 
second-class matter, why the publication should 
not be admitted .... I feel that on the facts 
as presented by you, you are in the right under 
the law. 

“If you wish me to actas your counsel in this 
matter, I will do so upon the payment of a re- 
tainer of $2,500, and an agreement for an addi- 
tional contingent fee of $2500, provided the 
publication is admitted as second-class matter.’’ 


—Ohio State Journal. 
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On this letter I commented: ‘‘ With 
the publicity of the rumor of a dis- 
graceful blackmailing intriguing game 
that is supposed to be going on in the 
Postoffice has gained, it is evident that 
whatever lawyer took up my case 
would take it at the peril of his reputa- 
tion zf he won, and this would be doubly 
the case if Mr. Barrett were the suc- 
cessful man, both on account of his 
being a nephew to Mr. Tyner, the 
Attorney-General to the Postoffice, and 
his previous connection with the Post- 
office. Having this in mind I decided 
as a matter of duty and honor that, 
much as I would have liked to have 
won my case, I simply could not ask 
Mr. Barrett to make such a sacrifice 
for me for a mere $5,000!” 


In the daily papers of April 22nd we 
read: 


James N. Tyner, Attorney-General for the 
Postoffice department, was summarily removed 
by Postmaster-General Payne on April 23rd. 
Mr. Tyner had been asked to resign early in 
March, but upon the pleas of himself and wife 
the time was extended till May 1 to save him 
disgrace. On April 21st his wife and her 
sister, Mrs. Barrett, the mother of Harrison J. 
Barrett, went to his office witha safe expert 
after hours and rifled the safe of all it con- 
tained. Inspectors went to the Tyner house 
and were refused the papers. Tyner was dis- 
missed, and it is said all concerned may be 
prosecuted. 


The New York Sun despatch on the 
matter includes this statement: 


It is generally known that a Washington 
firm, operating through a_ stool-pigeon, has 
been in the habit of sending blackmailing letters 
to mail concerns throughout the country whose 
methods were considered questionable, and 
charges have been made that Mr. Barrett was 
interested in this transaction, and that it was 
he whose influence was used to secure the 
approval of the Assistant Attorney-General’s 
office for mail schemes of a doubtful nature. 


In November, 1901, I wrote to the 
Postmaster-General, complaining of the 
injustice of Madden’s decision and ask- 
ing for an investigation. But he referred 
me back to Madden, the very man 
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against whom I complained. I then 
wrote to the President asking for 
an interview, feeling confident that in 
five minutes conversation I could con- 
vince him that his subordinates had 
done me a great injustice; but he re- 
ferred me back to the Postmaster- 
General who had referred me back to 
Madden. Even when Hon. F. O. Mac- 
Cartney, of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature wrote him, appealing for a per- 
sonal interview on the subject he, too, 
was referred in the same way to the 
same official of whom the complaint 
was made. In an open letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the time, I said: 
‘Why endanger your political future 
by tying your fortunes to such a man 
(as Madden)? What greater blunder 
could Mr. Madden have committed 
your administration to, than that of 
suppressing the freedom of the press?” 

Again I am substantiated. In the 
New York World of May 4, eighteen 
months afterwards, I find the follow- 


ing: 
FEAR EFFECT OF SCANDALS ON Igo4, 


President’s Friends Are Greatly Worried by 
Revelations in Postoffice Department. Bal- 
timore Inquiry Stopped by Officials. 
Serious Irregularities Believed to 
Exist There—Now Likely That 
Machen Will Be Removed. 


(Special to The World.) 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—Many of President 
Roosevelt’s close friends in the Senate and 
House are worried about the Postoffice scandals. 
They fear they will be a serious handicap to 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 unless they are rigorously 
and quickly dealt with. Senator Lodge, who 
is here now, is one of these. When Senators 
Aldrich, Spooner, Allison and Platt, of Connec- 
ticut, get together at Virginia Hot Springs next 
Tuesday, ostensibly to discuss a new financial 
measure, they will also talk over the Postoffice 
scandals, and Senator Lodge is going down 
there to tell them what he knows. 

Meanwhile Postmaster-General Payne is wait- 
ing to hear from Charles Emory Smith and the 
others to whom he wrote on Friday for an ex- 
planation of Tulloch’s charges, and Tulloch sits 
serenely at his home in Forest Glen and insists 
he can prove everything he says, and more, too. 
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Postmaster General Payne has been trying to 
keep the public knowledge of the scandals with- 
in bounds. His attempts resemble those of a 
man fighting a prairie fire. As soon as he gets 
one spot smothered the fire breaks out some- 
where else. 

From the moment that Perry Heath became 
First Assistant Postmaster-General in 1897, to 
the present time, every investigation of any 
note that has been started anywhere in the 
Postoffice Department has been promptly 
stopped by orders from officials ‘‘ higher up.”’ 
There is reason to suppose that the Baltimore 
Postoffice conceals scandals similar to those in 
the Washington Postoffice, but when an inves- 
tigation was started there it was promptly 
stopped by orders from Washington. From 


In For a Ducking. 


time to time investigations have been held be- 
hind closed doors, but the results have always 
been whitewashed. 

The men who do the actual investigation, the 
experts, are skilled, conscientious men. They 
are all in the civil service and they have nothing 
to fear. However, when they begin to find out 
things they are promptly called off and they 
can do nothing but obey. 

Although no findings have been announced, 
there is not the slightest doubt that the great 
machinery of the Postoffic. department has 
been used unscrupulously to repay political 
obligations and to favor needy politicians. It 
has been a grab-bag with plums for all who had 
the proper standing, and the men who have 


held the bag have seen to it that they secured 
some of the choicest plums for themselves. 

The present indications are that A. W. 
Machen, the Superintendent of the Division of 
Free Deliveries, will be removed or allowed to 
resign. Now that Tulloch has made his charges 
public, the affairsof John T. Merritt, postmaster 
for Washington, will also be investigated. The 
postmastership at Washington is a bit of politi- 
cal patronage that does not go to the District 
of Columbia. Merrittis from Lockport, N.Y. 
He is a supporter of Representative James W. 
Wedsworth, of Geneseo. 


I have frequently intimated that very 
possibly the politics of my paper had 
something to do with 
its exclusion from the 
mails, but this was de- 
nied by the postoffice 
officials. Today we 
read the following con- 
firmation in the New 
York Mail and Ex- 
press, a Republican 
paper, presumably 
speaking on behalf of 
the administration : 


It is to be hoped that the 
report which comes from 
Washington thata campaign 
is to be begun against So- 
cialism is correct, and that 
it will be conducted with 
intelligence and vigor. As 
outlined, the campaign is to 
begin at once, it is to be 
educational in its character, 
and it is to be prosecuted 
steadily through this and 
next year. The plan is the 
result of many consultations 
among leading Republicans, 
including such men as Sena- 
tor Hanna, Secretary of the 
Navy Moody, Postmaster- 
General Payne, and Senator Spooner, of Wis- 
consin. They propose to make an earnest 
and comprehensive effort to check the spread 
of Socialistic ideas and to supplant them with 
sound, conservative opinions on industrial ques- 
tions, governmental policies and all subjects 
affecting society and the individual. The 
scheme is a thoroughly commendable one, and 
it should receive the support not only of 
Republicans, but of all intelligent and disin- 
terested citizens as well. 


—Boston Herald 


Naturally the best way to check the 
spread of Socialistic ideas would be 
to suppress successful Socialist papers, 
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by refusing to give them publishers’ 
rates, to which they are entitled. 


Over a yearago, when this Magazine 
was about to be forced to remove its 
printing office from New York to Can- 
ada, owing to the unjust ruling above 
referred to, I called at Mr. Hearst’s 
office, in New York City, and gave 
full particulars of the effort that 
was being made to blackmail me. 
Hearst offered no consolation or help 
whatsoever. 

Today Mr. Hearst is posing as the 
champion of a free press and the ex- 
poser of blackmailers. Why didn’t he 
show his mettle by taking up the matter 
then, instead of waiting until now when 
the whole country is conversant with 
the corruption ? 

I gave the whole story not only to 
Mr. Hearst, but to several other New 
York daily papers, and not one of them 
would have anything to do with it. 
They frankly said they were not inter- 
ested in the Postoffice blackmailing of 
the weekly and monthly press, as long 
as the daily press was left unmolested. 
Now that it has become popular, how- 
ever, they all join in the general hue 
and cry. 

Meanwhile, from my Canadian van- 
tage ground I look on at the daily 
disclosures of the fraud, corrup- 


tion and intrigue which I well knew, 


from my own experiences, to exist, 
hoping that when the air clears once 
more I shall be able to exercise my un- 
deniable right to publish my Magazine 
in my own country, even though it have 
for its motto: ‘‘ Let the Nation Own 
the Trusts.” 


Since the above was written, the 
Postoffice has finally given me an 
answer to my request for Foreign 
Entry, which was made February 20. 
Their answer, dated May 8, nearly 
three months after the application was 
made, asks for certain facts in regard 
to circulation, which I should have 
been only too glad to give them three 
months ago. Foreign Registry is 
always granted to a publication printed 
outside of the United States when it 
can satisfy the Postoffice that it has the 
ordinary characteristics demanded for 
domestic publications entitled to 
second-class rates. The reason Mr. 
Madden withholds his decision for so 
long a time is apparent when it is 
considered that, if he should decide 
Wilshire’s Magazine to be entitled to 
Foreign Registry, it follows logically 
it must have the right to Domestic 
Entry. I await with some curiosity the 
excuse he will offer for refusing me 
Foreign Registry. 


THE PRESS ON 


THE POSTOFFICE 


SCANDAL 


What The American Says: 


In the course of his present speech- 
making tour, President Roosevelt has 
given the usual emphatic utterance to 
his familiar gospel of civic righteous- 
ness. Ceaseless warfare, he has told 
us, must be waged upon corruption in 
public life. He has not repeated, but 
he no doubt adheres to, his memor- 
able declaration that ‘‘ words are good 
when backed up by deeds, and only so.” 

It must be that Mr. Roosevelt realizes 
how fine an opportunity is offered him 
to apply his doctrines of purity and 
vigor by the conditions existing in the 
Postoffice Department. 

The charges of crookedness, suppres- 
sion, favoritism and widespread jobbery 
are bad enough as they stand, but it is 
observable that everywhere there is a 
disposition to believe that only a very 
small corner of the veil has been lifted? 
The public is quite prepared for much 
more serious revelations of rottenness 
than have been made. 

Why is this? How comes it that 
with so strenuous an expounder of 
honesty and courage at the head of 
affairs the people instinctively expect 
the worst ? 

The President has only himself to 
blame. When he looked about for a 
Postmaster-General he did not seek 
honesty and courage, but selected a 
man whom he, when a Civil Service 
Commissioner, attacked as a spoils 
politician. Mr. Payne was chosen as 
the head of the Postoffice Department 
not with a view to improving the ser- 
vice, but as a master of the art of get- 
ting delegates to the National Republi- 
can Convention and as an adept in 
practical politics generally. 


It is natural, therefore, that the people 
should take it for granted that Payne 
is more anxious, in his party’s interest, 
to cover up a scandal than to root out 
dishonesty from his department and 
bring scoundrels to justice. 

Seymour W. Tulloch, former cashier 
of the Washington City Postoffice, who 
has made the most damaging accusa- 
tions relative to the department, said 
on Sunday last to the ‘‘ American’s’”’ 
correspondent : 

‘If any attempt is made by Post- 
master-General Payne to brand me as 
a liar and calumniator, in consequence 
of my charges of Postoffice irregulari- 
ties, I will make revelations as to the 
acts of certain officials and former 
officials of the Postoffice Department 
that will shock the moral sense of the 
country, as it has not been shocked 
since the exposure of the Star Route 
frauds.” 

It should be the immediate business 
of President Roosevelt to see to it that 
Mr. Tulloch is required to tell every- 
thing he knows, whether Postmaster- 
General Payne shall attempt to brand 
him as a liar and calumniator or not. 
From allaccounts Mr. Tulloch is a man 
of character and financially responsible 
—the sort of man who, in order to be 
induced to disclose every fact in his 
possession, has but to be given a fair 
opportunity. 

The Postoffice Department needs a 
thorough investigation. That has be- 
come apparent to the whole country. 
But people will have no confidence in 
the thoroughness of an investigation 
directed and controlled by Postmaster- 
General Payne. The President must be 
aware of that. Therefore it becomes 
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the duty of Mr. Roosevelt to order an 
investigation under such auspices as 
shall give assurance that it is meant to 
get at corruption and not to mix 
whitewash for party and personal pur- 
poses in 1904, 


What The World Says: 


There is an ugly tendency to take 
the worst possible view of the conduct 
of public servants—to exaggerate all 
their errors and overlook the things for 
which they deserve credit. We regret 
to observe that this disposition is 
marked in the discussion of the scandals 
in the Postoffice Department. 

It is said that the department seems 
to be reeking with corruption, that 
almost every day brings its quota of 
sensational discoveries, that high offi- 
cials are resigning or being removed 
under fire, that an outfit of burglars’ 
tools, ladies’ size, is beginning to be 
recognized as an essential part of family 
equipment in the higher grades of the 
service, and that the investigation of 


the malfeasance has been so languid as 
to give the superficial impression that 
no results are really desired. 

But before uncharitable criticisms are 
based on these alleged facts, let us call 
the attention of the critics to one un- 
answerable proof of the stern integrity 
of the men at the head of the depart- 
ment. A year ago a letter-carrier re- 
ceived two cents for excess postage. 
He says he turned the money into the 
office. His superiors say he did not. 
A force of inspectors has been on his 
trail ever since. He has been shadowed 
and followed from place to place, and 
the other day he was arrested. He 
will be prosecuted with all the rigor of 
a government as inflexible as it is just, 
and in his person crime of the two-cent 
grade will be made forever odious. 

With such a record of fearless and 
tireless vigilance, Postmaster-General 
Payne can well afford to despise the 
censorious critics who cast reflections 
upon the sincerity of his determination 
to enforce probity in his department. 


PROSPERITY IN CALIFORNIA 


ITH the increasing comfort and 
speed of transportation, California 

is fast becoming the winter play ground 
of the leisure class of Americans. I 
have no doubt that when we have 
Socialism, and the place of man’s abode 
will be determined by his will rather 
than as now by his job, Southern Cali- 
fornia will be the most thickly settled 
part of the American continent. There 
Nature provides with the utmost lavish- 
ness; in fact she is so lavish that 
Californians are smothered by her 


caresses. Because of the abundance, 
prices are so low that producers are 
bankrupted. While the rest of the 
country is booming with high prices, 
the price of oranges, the great fruit 
crop of Southern California, is so low 
that it does not pay to pick them off 
the tree. Never in the history of the 
trade has the price of California oranges 
been so slaughtered as this year. It is 
not a question of taking a low price 
for your oranges; it is a question 
of getting absolutely nothing. Itis a 
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situation for the orange grower similar 
to that of a workman out of a job. 
It is not the small price he is offered 
for his commodity—oranges or labor as 
the case may be—that disgusts him; it 
is no price at all that appals him. Peo- 
ple are trying to meet the orange crisis, 
as usual, by calling upon the railways to 
lower their freight-rates, and just now 
an official enquiry into the matter is be- 
ing held in this city by the interstate 
commerce commission. Not much has 
been developed that was not already 
well known. However, the very frank 
admission of the railway people that 
there was a traffic agreement between 
the Southern Pacific Railway and the 
Santa Fe Railway that each should 
transport but half of the orange crop 
may lead to something, owing to the 
recent decision of the Circuit Court that 
the Northern Securities Company is an 
illegal combination. 

However, notwithstanding the low 
price of oranges and lemons, Califor- 
nia is booming like the rest of the 
country. There is an immense amount 
of building going on; also of railway 
construction. 
so high for years, and the trades unions 
are in full control of the industrial situ- 
ation. The Los Angeles Times, which 
has been fighting the Typographical 
Union for ten years, will either have to 
shut up shop or unionize its plant with- 
ina year at the outside. Those who 
have followed up the aggressive fight 
made by General Harrison G. Otis, the 
proprietor of the Times, will agree that 
the. union situation in Los Angeles 
must be very powerful if it can make 
General Otis capitulate. 

It is not a question of finances that 
will compel a surrender, for the Times 
is paying well, the net profits last year 
being over $100,000. Although the 


Wages have not been. 


union boycott has hurt the earning 
capacity of the paper; still, when a 
plant that can be duplicated for less 
than $500,000 pays over $100,000 profits 
a year, and this after years of boycot- 
ting, the unions cannot have much 
cause for congratulating themselves on 
the success of their boycott. No, it is 
not a question of profits that will force 
General Otis to unionize his shop. It 
will be a question of being unable to 
find enough non-union labor to get out 
his paper. Just now he is compelled 
to have a certain proportion of union 
men in his place, and if they should 
walk out the Times would find it almost 
impossible to replace them. 

The Los Angeles Council of Labor 
only last week issued an order that in 
the Building Trades no union man 
should work alongside of a non-union 
man, and the edict was obeyed by the 
contractors throughout the city with 
scarcely an exception; and where the 
exception was made the work had to 
be suspended for lack of men. The 
great growth of trades-unionism in 
California and the success along eco- 
nomic lines not unnaturally led up to a 
movement along political lines. In 
San Francisco, in fact, two years ago, 
a labor ticket was successful in electing 
their candidate, Mr. Schmitz, to the 
Mayoralty. 

This success, together with the diffi- 
culty of conducting a straight Socialist 
political propaganda in opposition to a 
strong union labor political movement, 
led a part of the Socialists here to 
effect a working arrangement with the 
labor people in the elections of last 
year. The marriage has, however, 
proven a barren and unhappy one. 
The vote fell off enormously from the 
labor party, not, of course, on account of 
the alliance, but because such sporadic 
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labor movements are _ necessarily 
bound to be ephemeral, having no real 
roots in a great ideal, and with the 
failure of the unification of forces to 
produce results, most of the Socialists 
have gone back into the time-tried pro- 
gram of straight Socialism, and straight 
Socialism alone, in political work. 
Neither Mayor Schmitz northe Labor 
Party in San Francisco have a ghost of 
a chance of success in the next elec- 
tions in San Francisco. In fact, it is 
doubtful if a straight labor ticket will 
be run. Theoretically the trade-union 
movement should be the back-bone of 
the Socialist movement. As a matter 
of fact, in nearly every center, until 
very recently, the trades-unions have 
given practically no help to the propa- 
ganda of Socialism, and have been, if 
anything, rather unfriendly. They 


were not unfriendly owing to the nature 
of the Socialist demands, but because 
they felt that anything that took the 
attention of their members from their 
paramount object, namely, the imme- 
diate betterment of themselves through 
higher wages and less hours, was to 
that extent inimical to them. 

However, with increasing knowledge 
of Socialism, the trade-unionists are 
commencing to see that Socialism and 
trade-unionism can go along hand in 
hand, and each can help the other to 
attain its object in life without either 
weakening the other’s strength. The 
recognition of this truth will take time, 
however, and nothing but harm can 
come of trying to force men to accept 
it until they fully understand and 
approve of it. 

Los Angeles, April 11th. 
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Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 
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WHAT MORGAN MIGHT DO 
J. BRISsBEN WALKER 


‘“‘Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller 
each control more than $1,000,000,000. 
If Mr. Morgan chose to use his 
$1,000,000,000 for dominating the 
country, this is what could be done,” 
says Mr. Walker, in The Cosmopolitan. 

‘‘The preliminary and most difficult 
step would be the conversion of his 
resources. When this would be com- 

leted he would have invested: 

‘First. In the controlling banks of 
the country two hundred millions. 

‘‘Second. In the controlling railways 
of the United States—two hundred 
millions. 

‘‘Third. In mines and most import- 
ant manufacturing operations—two 
hundred and seventy millions. 

‘‘Fourth. For control of the leading 
newspapers of the United States—one 
hundred millions. 

‘‘Fifth. For control of the commer- 
cial agencies—five millions. 

«Sixth. For control of strategic char- 
ities and churches—twenty millions. 

‘‘Seventh. For retaining fees for lead- 
ing lawyers and orators—five millions. 

‘‘Eighth. Deposited in safety-vaults 
in gold and legal tenders—two hundred 
millions. 

‘We will suppose all of this money 


to be placed with an eye to that strate-. 


gical advantage which is so well under- 
stood to-dav by men in haute finance. 

‘What, then, would be the situation ? 
The investor would control by his in- 
vestments : 

‘First, all the leading banks in the 
country, and, in fact, the entire banking 
situation. No conservative banker 
would be likely to oppose plans backed 
by interests so gigantic. If anyone 
dared to do so, he could quickly be 
bought out and removed from a sphere 
where he might be 
disagreeable. 

‘Two hundred millions, also placed 
strategically, would control every rail- 
way in the United States. If any man 
presumed to ‘kick,’ his position could 
be made untenable by means of other 
influences at command. 

‘‘Two hundred and fifty millions, 


in any way. 


invested in the United States’ steel, 
copper, and kindred interests, would 
give control of the great industries. 

‘‘Then comes the question of the 
press for controlling public opinion, 
One hundred millions would buy the 
controlling interest in the leading papers 
of every city on this continent, with 
something to spare for London, Paris 
and Berlin. 

‘«Five millions would cover the com- 
mercial agencies. Twenty millions, 
again ‘ strategically placed’ would give 
such influence among church orators 
and dispensers of charitiés as to create 
a decidedly friendly sentiment. Five 
millions more as retaining fees to ora- 
tors and leading lawyers would not be 
without its efficiency. But, as a matter 
of fact, this would scarcely be needed. 
The ablest minds of the law would 
already have been attached to this in- 
terest, because of their legal connections 
with the banks, the transportation com- 

anies, the manufacturing and mining 
interests. 

‘* All the bright men in the newspaper 
world would either be engaged, or an- 
ticipate engagements, upon their Press. 
In fact, there would be practically no 
journalistic career outside, except to the 
man willing to sacrifice his material 
prosperity to advocacy of a cause. 

‘But all the powers already enume- 
rated are feeble in comparison with the 
two hundred millions of gold and legal 
tenders held in reserve. Placed to-day 
in circulation, next week withdrawn, 
again circulated and again withdrawn, 
the control of such a sum is a power 
sufficiently vast to make or wreck any 
institution or set of institutions. There 
have been times when the sudden with- 
drawal of even fifty millions from Wall 
Street at a time of monetary stringency 
would have been sufficient to have 
spread the widest ruin. 

‘‘And as for national government! 
The most absolute monarchy that ever 
existed was merely an independent 
people in comparison with the solidarity 
of government by a thousand millions 
of dollars,” 
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its posters. 


proceeding. 


the children. 


anyway. 


* J. G. Phelps Stokes, a young man cf wealth 
whose brain and heart will not permit him 
to lead a selfish life, gives his time to work 
among the poor. He addressed an Hast Side 
society the other evening and said some very 
striking things. \ 

The recent brutal massacres of the Jews in 
Russia, he observed, have horrified the world 
and raised a universal outcry against cruelty so 
murderous and barbarous. 

“But,” he continued, ‘‘there are other 
massacres more widespread that are alinost 
unnoticed. They are right here among us. 
Homes are devastated by them and thousands 
are killed, not suddenly, but by degrees.” - 

These continuing massacres are committed, 
not by bloodthirsty brutes or ruthless religious 
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%) tising poster used by the Los Angeles Times. 
artist is quite unconscious of the grim irony of the 
whole thing. Here is a newspaper making $100,000 a 
year, a large part of which comes from the labor of just 
such ragged little living skeletons as are depicted upon 
The very fact that the Times itself is will- 
ing to exhibit to the public the means by which it makes 


its great profits, is an absolutely certain indication that 
the public does not realize the iniquity of the whole 
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The accompanying 
cartoon is the repro- 
duction of an adver- 
“hie 


The State of New York has recently passed a law, 
through the efforts of Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes* and 
others, limiting the age at which children can be em- 
ployed to fourteen years. 
under any plea whatsoever. 
the story of the widowed mother dependent upon her 
babies to support her, offered as an excuse for making 
the children work. New York has taken away this last 
excuse by providing for the public support of the 
mother, instead of relying upon her private support by 
It was shown that under the old law the 
result of turning the children into the street to work for 
the mother was that they were often landed in the 
reformatory, and the State had to support the mother 
It was easy then to reach the conclusion that 
it would be better policy to support the mother while 
the children are kept in school, than to support her 
while they are in the reformatory. 

When California becomes as well educated as New 
4 York upon the subject of Criminality and Child Labor, 
! we will not see papers like the Los Angeles Times 
flaunting before the world pictures of ragged little 
urchins destroying their lives and souls in order that 
the proprietors may have larger profits. 


This law cannot be evaded 
No longer will we hear 


fanatics, but, as Mr. Stokes truly declared, by 
“our social and industrial conditions.”’ 

These conditions kill grown men and women 
in multitudes, but their most terrible effect is a 
never-ceasing slaughter of the innocents. 

Mr. Stokes quoted statistics to show that there 
are upward of 1,750,000 child laborers between 
the ages of ten and fifteen years in the United 
States. In the Pennsylvania anthracite mines, 
ruled by Mr. Baer and his fellow Christian men, 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom has given 
control of the property interests of the country, 
there are 34,000 children who toil for wages. 
“Tn all,’? said Mr. Stokes, ‘‘there are about 
2,000,000 children being subjected to the hard- 
est kind of work, regardless of schooling, health 
and character. Their capacity for the 
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development of good citizenship is in many 
cases destroyed and the mortality among them 
is appalling.”’ 

Who is responsible for the social and indus- 
trial conditions which produce results so revolt- 
ing, so deadly? 

The man who profits by the conditions and 
pleads the existence of the inherited ‘‘system”’ 
in order to escape personal blame for its ravages 
—but who nevertheless fights tooth and nail for 
the preservation of the system whenever and 
wherever it is sought to improve it; he is 
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responsible. In him is embodied that dull sel- 
fishness which calls itself ‘‘ wise and judicious 
conservatism.’’ He, in defence of his privileges 
and profits, and in obedience to an acquired in- 
stinct, stones all the prophets, big and little, who 
view poverty as a disease that can be cured. 
Upon the head of this always heartless and 
generally brainless conservatism rests the guilt 
for the continuance of the social and industrial 
conditions whose consequences are pictured 
so vividly by J. G. Phelps Stokes.—The N. Y. 
American, 


ROCHEFELLER, SOCIALISM, MORGAN 
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ay ttt sounds like a strange partner- 
ship, but as a matter of fact it is 
not a more impossible one than Roose- 
velt, Socialism & Co. In economics, 
Karl Marx and Pierpont Morgan are in 
agreement. In ethics they are osten- 
sibly atone. They differ in politics. 

Morgan as a Capitalist is an aristo- 
crat, Marx as a Socialist is a Democrat. 
However, aristocracy and democracy 
are simply matters of expediency and 
one’s views may be modified by par- 
ticular circumstances. But in regard 
to economics, when men differ it is a 
different matter. When I meet a man 
who wiil not agree that 2+2=4, 
I am very doubtful of ever coming 
to terms with him under any pos- 
sible conditions. Morgan and Marx 
agree in their economics, otherwise 
their mathematics. 

Roosevelt and Marx differ in their 
mathematics and therefore can never 
come into intellectual accord. 

Philosophizing on these lines the fol- 
lowing is pertinent. Under the head, 
“Anything to Beat Roosevelt,” the 
Journal says, among other things: 


‘Anything to beat Roosevelt’ is 
clearly the motto of the powerful 
financial interests in the Street, so far 
as 1904 is concerned. What is the 
fault that Wall Street finds with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? Different answers 
would no doubt be given to this 
question by different people. Some 
would say that the President was 
dangerous because he was impulsive 
and erratic; some effect to consider 
him a demagogue because of his 


‘attitude on the trust question and on 


the coal strike; all would agree in say- 
ing that he was not to be controlled by 
anybody. It seems to us that this last 
is the crux of the whole matter. No 
particular fault was found with the 
President previous to his intervention 
in the Northern Securities case a year 
ago. His action in that matter opened 
the eyes of the financial powers, and 
did it in the rudest possible fashion. 
They had neither been consulted nor 
warned beforehand. The blow fell 
suddenly. Then came the coal strike, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s intervention as 
representing the public. A second 
time they felt the force of his hand. 


‘‘The situation is undeniably inter- 
esting. President Roosevelt has in his 
administration up to date been sup- 
ported by the general mass of public 
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opinion in this country. No one in his 
party is strong enough to stand against 
him as his equal in the publiceye. He 
has two qualities of a kind that always 
excite public enthusiasm, namely, 
absolute honesty and absolute inde- 
pendence. The very fact that his in- 
dependence has earned for him the 
whole-souled hostility of Wall Street 
is not at all unlikely to prove a great 
element of strength to him in the 
coming campaign. It is for this reason 
that we regard the attitude of Wall 
Street as very unwise at this juncture. 

- . . How is Mr. Roosevelt, if 
nominated, to be beaten at the polls? 
He can only be beaten by the election 
of a candidate standing for principles 
such as those embodied in the ‘yellow’ 
journalism. A concentration of the 
forces of Socialism, demagoguery and 
‘high finance’ would be necessary for 
this purpose, and even then it might 
not be successful; and if it were suc- 
cessful, would the ‘high finance’ feel 
quite comfortable in its new surround- 
ings? It is impossible not to feel some 
sympathy with the ‘high finance’ in 
its present position. It has been 
accustomed for some time to have 
things more or less to its liking, and it 
is not accustomed to dealing as a 
minority interest, so to speak, and 
where it does not control. President 
Roosevelt’s independence in matters 
affecting financial interests has been a 
great surprise and, of course, a bitter 
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disappointment. This, however, while 
it may be a bad thing for the country, 
is not necessarily so. Itis not univers- 
ally admitted that Wall Street is the 
only safe or proper guardian of the 
interests of the country. All that can 
be said about it is that it is the most 
highly organized and probably the 
most intellectually efficient portion of 
the public in these matters. 

“It seems to us that, as we have 
already said, Wall Street is between 
what it considers ‘the devil and the 
deep sea.’ It would be very poor 
policy to unchain the forces of Social- 
ism merely to get rid of the present 
executive because he could not be con- 
trolled. Wall Street should remember 
that of all sections of the body politic 
none is more dependent upon the law 
than itself. Mr. Roosevelt has ever 
stood for rigid execution of the law 
without fear or favor. Wall Street 
may want to break the law at times, 
oes but¢Wall4Street> has..a great 
deal more to lose from a general dis- 
regard of law than it has to lose from 
its universal enforcement.” 


The recent decision in the ‘‘Merger” 
case will do little to reconcile Mr. Mor- 
gan to such an impossible reactionary 
as Mr. Roosevelt. However, he may 
prefer to be a Morgan in a competitive 
industrial chaos to being an equal 
among equals in a Socialistic cosmos. 
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The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which is, in a way, a nucleus 
for a future organization of employers 
against employees, recently met in 
New Orleans. I find the following in 


the address by their President, D. M. 
Parry: 


Perhaps no proposed act of legislation ever 
occasioned a greater outpouring of personal 
appeals to Congress than did the eight-hour 
bill. Onthe one side were the labor unions, 
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sending in countless petitions demanding its 
passage, and on the other side, in united array, 
were the manufacturers, respectfully urging its 
defeat and setting forth unanswerable argu- 
ments why it should be defeated. This conflict 
—and it was a conflict, and a very momentous 
one—deserves to go down in history as the first 
decisive defeat of the Socialistic forces which 
have of late years had such surprising growth. 


Now, without going into the merits 
of an eight-hour law, certainly no one 
can agree with Mr. Parry and say that 
for labor to urge Congress to pass such 
legislation constitutes an ‘“‘appeal to 
physical force.” This is how the 


logical Mr. Parry continues: 


Organized labor knows but one law, and that 
is the law of physical force—the law of the 
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Huns and Vandals, the law of the savage. All 
its purposes are accomplished either by actual 
force, or by the threat of force. It does not 
place its reliance in reason and justice, but in 
strikes, boycotts and coercion. It is, in all 
essential features, a mob-power, knowing no 
master except its own will, and is continu- 
ally condemning or defying the constituted 
authorities. 


The whole amount of the matter is 
that President Parry is not objecting to 
the means by which labor gets an eight- 
hour law, wheth>:r by a strike or by 
legislation, but he objects to the law 
per se. Trying to cover up his real 
position, he makes a most illogical ass 
of himself. 
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HAT is Poetry? is an ever- 
recutring but never fully 
answered question. Numberless have 
‘been the attempts to confine it to 
a single definition, 
Aristotle down. But they have been 
in no one instance wholly successful. 
Each formula proffered has its fraction, 
or facet, of truth; and each is notable 
for the elements missing from its 
synthesis. Coleridge said that prose 
is ‘‘words in the best places,” while 
Poetry is ‘‘the best words in the best 
places.” Wordsworth called Poetry 
“the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings.” 
‘‘a criticism of life,” and added that it 
should be ‘‘simple and sensuous.” 
Others have defined it substantially 
as ‘‘beautiful thoughts, metrically 
arranged.” 


from Plato and’ 


Matthew Arnold called it® 


But no definition seems to be in- 
clusive, though each has its particular 
particle of truth. Can anyone analyze 
the rainbow? Or, if this could be 
done, would one who never saw a rain- 
bow know it through a verbal analysis? 
Yet we all know the prismatic arch 
when we see it. To discern Poetry, 
however, is not so universal a gift as to 
see some material object. There is 
glass that superficially imitates the 
diamond, and that can deceive many 
by its pretense—but the reverse never 
happens. The true diamond is never 
mistaken for glass. 

In an interesting book titled ‘““What 
Is Poetry ?’’* Mr. Edmond Holmes, an 


“What is Poetry, The Silence of Love, The 
Triumph of Love, and Walt Whitman, a Study 
by Edmond Holmes, are published by John 


Lane, New York and London; uniform edition 
$1.25 each. 
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English writer of rising critical and 
poetic fame, gives us much to think 
about. While he does not attempt the 
difficult feat of an inclusive definition, 
he shows a keen sense of what it is and 
what it is not, and makes a sane and 
lucid thesis. He says: ‘‘When I ask 
myself What is Poetry? I am setting 
myself a task which far ‘exceeds 
man’s might.’ I am inviting myself to 
solve, by implication, all the master 
problems of human thought.” Yet he 
regards the failure that is inevitable in 
approaching an attempt at a full solu- 
tion of the question no reason for 
withholding partial light on the 
subject. 

It is understood that, in a loose way, 
we all accept certain worthy efforts in 
verse as a kind of poetry. They may 
be satirical, or humorous, or vers de 
societe. But only in rare instances, or 
in fragmentary samples do these rise 
to Poetry’s high estate. And it is 
this only which Mr. Holmes and the 
critics of Poetry have in mind in any 
discussion of it. 

Poetry per se, then, has this certain 
quality. It is spontaneous—it is not 
manufactured. Mere technique or 
craftsmanship cannot produce it. 

‘««T do but sing because I must’ 

is the cry—the boast shall I call it, or 
the apology ?—of every true poet.’’ It 
is also in a measure inspired. For 
the one who essays its function feels a 
burden from within, hot and passion- 
ate, that prompts him, and that he is 
unable to escape. ‘‘It may be super- 
normal,’ says Mr. Holmes, but it ‘‘is 
not supernatural.” It is dominantly 
emotional, but this does not mean that 
it is not reflective. Every person, too, 
is in one sense a poet, though not 
executively.’ As Dr. O. W. Holmes 
once so aptly said: 
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A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Eame is proud to win them ; 
Alas for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 


Our author puts the matter well 
when he says that the feelings of the 
poet and the ordinary man differ only 
in this way: In the first they are 
actual, and in the last potential. The 
intelligent reader of poetry meets 
nothing fundamentally new when he 
reads the poet’s productions. He 
simply finds his own thought in super- 
lative expression. If the poet uses his 
imagination freely it is not on baseless 
fancies. | With his subliminal instinct, 
to use our critic’s happy simile, he 
explores and brings to light the world 
that is truly real, though it is the 
spiritual, and beyond our material 
vision. ‘‘Poetic creation?’’ says Car- 
lyle, ‘‘what is this but seeing the thing 
sufficiently ? The word that wil! de- 
scribe the thing follows of itself from 
such intense clear sight of it.”’ 

Mr. Holmes, it is now proper to say, 
has not only written of Poetry, but he 
has written three notable volumes that 
fall under its rubric. They are entitled 
‘Without and Within,’’ ‘‘The Silence 
of Love” and ‘‘The Triumph of 
Love.” The first named I have not 
had the privilege to see; but the last 
two, which are sonnet sequences, indi- 
cate that his pursuit of the poetic art 
has not been in vain, or of trivial 
purport. As a critic he has put forth 
also a creditable appreciation of Walt 
Whitman. 

While it is a perilous adventure to 
drop upon the sacred and narrow plot 
of the sonnet, in which some, who are 
poets when away from it, achieve only 
futile expression, Mr. Holmes seems to 
have done his most notable work in its 
domain. And now what is a sonnet? 
It is supposed by some that it is merely 
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a poem fourteen lines long. But it is 
a good deal more than that. The rules 
by which it is bound are strict and 
arbitrary, even when certain defined 
variations are made permissible. The 
lines must not only be of the number 
named, but they are in the true sonnet, 
decasyllabic lines, divided into an 
octave andasextet. There is usually 
a pause after the eighth line, and there 
is a prescribed arrangement and a 
limited number of rhymes to be in- 
sisted on. The octave presents the 
motive, and the sextet its recurring 
wave and climax; and one dominant 
thought must be the soul of the poem. 

The form is of Italian origin, Dante 
and Petrarch being almost its first 
devotees, as in England Wyatt and 
Surrey were soon after. The English 
sonnet, however, as made by Shake- 
speare—and Milton and Wordsworth 
sometimes—is not quite like the 
Italian, one of its differences being in 
having a couplet, instead of an alter- 
nate rhyme, at the end. Other minor 
points might be noted if there were 


space, but these will suffice for a rough. 


outline of its stringency. In its making, 
no slovenly diction or weak rhythm is 
allowed, so that one who writes a 
sonnet well has achieved the highest 
performance in literature. Theodore 
Watts, in a sonnet upon the sonnet, 
says in his sextet: 


“‘A sonnet is a wave of melody 
From heaving waters of the impassioned 
oul ; 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 
Flows in the ‘octave,’ then returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the ‘sextet’ roll 
Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea.’’ 


And Keats speaks of it as 


“Swelling loudly 
Up to its climax, and ther dying proudly.” 


Among the great poets who did not 
succeed well as sonneteers are Shelley 
and Coleridge, in England, and Bryant 
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and Longfellow with us. Bryant 
acknowledged that he could not write 


a sonnet. 

In Mr. Holmes’ latest book of 
sonnets, ‘‘The Triumph of Love,” 
what seems to make the first im- 
pression is the Italian spirit that he 
shows through the English form. 
With a wonderfully even execution 
the series goes on; and the permuta- 
tion of attitudes over a common and 
single passion—attachment to one’s 
Psyche, or ideal—is uncommonly 
Dantesque. It is thé Psyche, or 
mating soul, found or imagined, to 
which he dedicates not only this book 
but also his ‘‘Silence of Love.” 

As a test, however, of the book’s 
quality, the four sonnets below will 
serve better than pages of detailed 
criticism : 

Some seek possession of a winsome face, 

A slender waist, a white, voluptuous arm, 

Some of a lissom figure’s gliding grace, 

Some of a voice that haunts with subtle charm. 

All these are thine; yet not for these I prize 

Thee, my Beloved ! whose soul of dazzling light 

Burns through thy body’s beautiful disguise, 

Veiled by its brightness from my baffled sight. 

Some are condemned to gain what they have 
sought— 

A face, an arm, a voice, a slender waist ;— 

Till Time, the disenchanter, brings to nought 

Their prized possession and their love mis- 
placed. 


But I, who seek what I may ne’er possess, 
Find in love’s failure proof of love’s success. 
* % * #® 

I would that for a season I might merge 
My life in thine and be whate’er thou art, 
And feel thy restless passion roll and surge. 
And read the secret of thine inmost heart :— 
I would that, gazing through thy glorious eyes, 
My soul might see things as they seem to thee, 
See with thy soul the wonder of the skies, 
Hear with thy heart the message of the sea ;— 
Nay, I would be myself a wave, a star, 
A flower that scents the air, a bird that sings, 
Loe thou whose brooding love from near and 

ar, 
Draws to thy soul the soul of outward things— 
That thou mightst love me, for no worth of 


mine, 

And draw my life into the depths of thine. 
I have a longing for a larger life; 

A haunting sense of restlessness is mine: 
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I long to wage some world-convulsing strife ; 
To weave the tissue of some vast design :— 

I long to do some strong heroic deed ; 

To right with flashing sword some cruel wrong ; 
To give to men some soul-redeeming creed ; 

To blow some mighty trumpet blast of song. 
Hence, vain desires! Or are ye wholly vain? 
Let others write their names on History’s page : 
Grace be to love! Mine is a higher plane, 

A wider battle ground, a grander stage ;— 

For when with Fate I wrestle for love’s sake, 
God’s kingdom—lost or ransomed—is my stake. 
Dear comrades hast thou when thy life is lone— 
Dear friends for comfort when thy heart is sad:— 
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Who, though he feels thy heart-throbs in his 
breast, 

May never staunch thy wounds nor soothe their 
pain ; 

Nor hush with fond embraces thy sad sighs; 

Nor dry with kisses thy tear-haunted eyes. 


The book, published by John Lane 
of the Bodley Head, is a beautiful 
square 12 mo., each sonnet in it having 
an ornamented and enlarged initial, and 
it seems not unlikely to follow ‘‘The 
Silence of Love’’ into a second edition. 
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The murmuring dove will make thy plaint her 
own; 

The soaring lark will sing to make thee glad ; 
Soft on thy soul will fall the dews of night ; 
Radiant with hope will dawn for thee the day ; 
The sunset-glow will flood thy soul with light ; 
The wild sea-breeze will blow thy tears away. 
These will befriend thee ; but he loves thee best, 
The hapless friend whose yearning love 1s vain ; 


Extremely beautiful is the material 
make-up of another group of sonnets 
lately issued (by William Heinemann. 
London). The volume is thus titled: 
“Tove’s Crucifix: Nine Sonnets, anda 
Canzone, from Petrarch, by Agnes 
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Tobin. With a Preface by Alice 
Meynell. Illustrated by Graham 
Robertson.” 


These picked sonnets, too, are of rare 
quality, as their substance and form 
attest, though ii is difficult enough to 
bring over into monosyllabic English, 
poetry from a polysyllabic and many- 
rhyming tongue. Miss Tobin has 
caught with great felicity the Petrarch- 
an tenderness and passion, and given 
them wonderfully attractive and music- 
ally cadenced English setting. Mrs. 
Meynell’s introduction to the book 
confines itself to Petrarch mainly, 
since her friend’s translating skill 
amply speaks for itself. She says, 
among other things, that ‘‘The sonnets 
of Petrarch did as much as the Divine 
Commedia of Dante to establish the 
language of Italy.” Both were 
Tuscans, and because of them Tuscan 
became classical. Petrarch, Mrs. Mey- 
nell says, was ‘‘a man of good faith” 
and not, as Lovell says, weakly 
‘“‘sentimental.” 

In his dream and romance he speaks 
for Laura. 

‘“‘And she remains one of the most 
nearly silent figures in history. ; 
The secret which Petrarch never knew 
—whether he had touched her heart— 
she took with her to her discreet and 
honorable grave. She keeps it from 
the world. Petrarch’s love 
story has no doubt been burlesqued by 
the modern sense of humor; he, in his 
day, foresaw and feared no mockery. 
What he feared was theological rebuke, 
and he argued the matter out with his 
conscience until he died.” 

Perhaps, as a sample of Miss Tobin’s 
sympathetic work, the following sonnet 
titled ‘‘The Dream,” on account of its 
thirteenth century love flavor, may be 
considered fairly adequate : 
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On food in which my Lord doth so abound, 
Mourning and tears, I nourish my tired heart ; 
And often I grow faint and often start, 
Musing how that this wound is most profound. 
She comes whose like the age has never found, 
Soft splendors from her star-bound tresses dart ; 
She sits, as though we never more must part, 
Gently upon the bed to which I’m bound ; 
Laying the hands which I so much desired 
Upon my eyes, and speaking words, atide | 
Of sweetness, things no human lips have said. 
‘“‘What use,’’ she says, ‘‘in knowing, if you 
grow tired? ‘ 
Do not cry any more. Have you not cried 
Enough for me? You see J am not dead.” 


Edwin Markham says of the book: 
“It is a clever piece of work—‘Love’s 
Crucifix’—touched throughout with 
great delicacy of feeling.” 


The illustrations to these sonnets are 
sombrely ideal, having a touch of 
Rosetti mysticism; but they are aptly 
interpretative. 


A Letter From Edmond Holmes. 


4 Rawlinson Road, Oxford, 
England. 


Be brh25,.7.03. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, EsQ.: 


Dear Sir,—Your letter of December 
17th has just reached me. Accept my 
thanks for the copies of your magazine 
which you have so kindly sent me. 
My permanent address is given above. 
If you will be so very good as to con- 
tinue sending me the magazine it will 
give me great pleasure to read it. Iam 
much interested in Socialism and have 
much sympathy with the general aims 
of Socialists—so far as I understand 
them. I feel strongly that the existing 
social arrangements are all wrong and 
are getting worse and worse. It is 
easier to say this than to suggest a 
remedy. Your gigantic ‘‘ Trusts” with 
their control of the necessaries of life 
are a grave national danger, and some 
day or other you will, I firmly believe, 
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be compelled in self-defense to 


nationalize them. 

I am glad you like my little prose 
works. I feel now that I did less than 
justice to Whitman. For many years 


[ had a strong antipathy to him, but a 
great friend of mine compelled me to 
study him closely, and my essay was 


the outcome of prolonged struggle with 
his potent personality. I feel much 
more in sympathy with him now than 
I did when I was writing about him. 
Iam glad to hear that you Socialists 
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are all Whitmanites ; it speaks well for 
them and for him. 


Jigen Bossi Se: 


MERGER DECISION 


MARGARET HAILE 


HAT was a stupendous idea, that 
Morganization of the world! 
And we Americans love big things. 
We delight in superlatives—we glory 
in our fastest yachts, highest buildings, 
longest rivers, greatest waterfalls, most 
beautiful women, in the world. And 
this Morganization was a scheme of 
such magnificent proportions and fine 
audacity that we would really like to 
have seen it carried out—especially by 
an American. Ignoring the certain 
consequences of its realization, we were 
content to look on with passive curi- 
osity, if not with entire complacency, 
while Mr. Morgan proceeded to make 
himself Lord Paramount of the Earth. 
But a halt has been called in Mr. 
Morgan’s triumphal march, by the 
decision in the Northern Securities 
case—temporary, we may believe, but 
still an unmistakable halt. The Mor- 
ganizing process must be postponed 


foratime. At this we are astonished, 
and even a little disappointed. The 
world still loves a Napoleon. And, we 
ask, why should this halt have been 
called? True, the merger violated the 
provisions of the Anti-Trust Law, as 
the decision pointed out; but what of 
it? When was a law ever before found 
through which the Trust could not 
drive a coach-and-four, if it so wished ? 
We had grown accustomed to the be- 
lief that men like Morgan had but to 
ask and they should receive, whatso- 
ever they might happen to wish—that 
they were too powerful to be denied. 
The Morganizing process was halted 
because there is something more im- 
portant than the carrying out of 
Morgan’s plans, and that is the main- 
tenance of the capitalist system itself. 
There is something stronger than any 
individual capitalist, and that is the 
capitalist class as a whole. The process 
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had gone as faras it could at the present 
time without endangering the stability of 
the capitalist system. Had the merger 
been upheld, a new impetus would 
have been given to the process of cen- 
tralization that has been going on with 
dizzy rapidity for the last five years. 
Similar ‘‘ holding companies” would 
have cropped up on every hand, and 
greater and broader syndicates—and 
all requiring to be financed. Financed? 
Ay, there’s the rub. Where is the 
money to come from for further specu- 
lation, when for the past year, in order 
to avoid embarassing our own banks, 
many of our heaviest borrowers have 
placed their loans in Europe, and when 
the most strenuous efforts of the New 
York banks during the past year 
have failed to bring their reserve 
up to anywhere near the legal re- 
quirement ? 

‘‘Unprecedented activity and pros- 
perity, railroad necessities, corporation 
borrowing, undigested securities—these 
are responsible for the present disorder,” 
says the United States Investor, on the 
question of why money is tight. More 


holding companies, further centraliza- ° 


tion, would naturally increase the ac- 
tivity, the railroad necessities, the cor- 
poration borrowing, and the amount of 
undigested securities, and bring out to 
plain view the fact that we have already 
exhausted our available floating capital. 
It would create a demand for money 
which could not be met. Our own 
banks now have more demand than 
they can take care of, and England and 
Germany are not over-anxious to lend. 
A pause, therefore, is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to allow money to ac- 
cumulate in the ordinary course of 
wealth production. 

Another important iactor in the 
present situation is the increasing 
power of the working class. They 
are better organized now than ever 
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before, more intelligent, more insistent, 
and more thoroughly alive to their 
rights. They have been promised 
prosperity—they see it on all sides of 
them—and they are now asking for 
their share of it, after finding that the 
cost of living has increased to a greater 
degree than their wages have, leaving 
them worsé off than before. There are 
strikes and rumors of strikes every way 
one turns; and strikes, say what you 
will, mean a reduction of profits to the 
capitalist. The Union Pacific, for in- 
stance, has already lost millions on the 
strike it now has on its hands. 

Then, there are those pestilent So- 
cialists, with their talk about the Nation 
owning the Trusts, filling the minds of 
the workingmen with the idea that they 
have a right to the full product of their 
labor. They are increasing. They 
are electing mayors and representa- 
tives, and sweeping whole towns in 
Massachusetts, Wisconsinand Montana. 
They have able men among them, too, 
who understand what is going on, and 
know how to interpret passing events. 

And these two bodies are within an 
ace of joining forces! If they should 
combine, and if a tremendous financial 
crash should come — ! 

To quote again from The Investor: 
‘‘The whole industrial and financial 
situation is like a huge balloon, into 
which some mischievous person is 


likely to stick a pin at any moment.” 
The possible pin is danger enough— 
though we may, with care, be able 
to keep mischievous persons at a 
respectful distance from it. But at all 
hazards we must refrain from forcing 
more gas into the already too-much- 
distended baloon, on pain of a terrific 
explosion. 

Therefore, Mr. Morgan must needs, 
for the time being, possess his soul in 
patience, and give the money market 
an opportunity to regain its equilibrium. 
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J. G. PHELPS STOKES 


pues reports recently issued by the 

New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee have aroused widespread interest, 
and have shown so clearly the usual 
evil effects of such labor upon the 
child and through him upon the com- 
munity, that the State Legislature has 
responded with legislation of a quite 
radical nature intended to_ restrict 
Child Labor within narrow bounds, 
and to aid the public school authorities 
in securing more regular school attend- 
ance. * The Committee found that it 
was no uncommon thing in the State of 
New York for children of thirteen and 
fourteen to work in factories and shops 
ten hours a day, six days in the week, 
for two to three dollars per week. A 


*The following are some of the results 
accomplished :— 

(1) The perjury of parents regarding the age 
of their children in order to secure their em- 
ploymentin factories and stores under the age 
of fourteen, is made impossible by the require- 
ment that a birth or baptismal certificate or 
other religious record or passport shall be filed 
as evidence of age. 

(2) Vacation work in stores, previously 
allowed to children twelve to fourteen years of 
age, is now forbidden in all the larger cities 
(i.e., cities technically known as “‘ cities of the 
first and second classes’’). 

(3) Anine-hour day is established for child- 
ren fourteen to sixteen years of age in factories 
and stores, in place of a ten-hour day with a 
provision for overtime which made the law 
practically unenforceable. ; 

(4) Telegraph, messenger and delivery boys, 
hitherto unprotected in their work, are given 
the same protection accorded to children 
working in stores. 


few examples will perhaps be of inter- 
est, as being illustrative of what the 
Committee declare to be ‘‘ typical con- 
ditions’’ of Child Labor in New York, 
as for instance the following: ‘‘Accord- 
ing to her employment certificate An- 
gelino Perati is fifteen years old, but 
her actual age is twelve. She works in 
a flower factory from seven-thirty in the 
morning until six in the evening. In 
the evenings she helps her mother and 
younger sister make artificial flowers 
at home. She is in pitiful condition 

In all her life she has attended 
school just one month.’”’ The former 
law contained provisions intended to 
restrict child labor to such children as 
could secure certificates from or issued 


(5) By aspecial law no boy may sell news- 

papers in New York or Buffalo under the age of 
ten, and newsboys between the ages of ten and 
fourteen must receive a license and badge, to 
be issued by the Board of Education, and 
areallowed to sell newspapers not later than 
Io p.m. 
(6) The compulsory education age is raised 
from twelve to fourteen, being thus made to 
agree with the age below which child labor in 
factories and stores is forbidden. 

(7) It is now made unlawful in New York 
State ‘‘for any person, firm or corporation to 
employ any child. under fourteen years of age 
in any business or service whatever, during any 
partof the term during which the public schools 
of the district in which the child resides are in 
session ; or to employ any child between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age who does not”’ 
present a properly authenticated certificate 
from the educational authorities, showing that 
the child has received a reasonable amount of 
public school or other education, 
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by authority of the Board of Health, 
to the effect that the applicant in each 
case was as much as fourteen years of 
age, and had had an indefinitely speci- 
fied amount of schooling, and was 
physically able to perform the work 
proposed. But these provisions were 
easily and constantly evaded. The 
law provided, for instance, that as a 
rule the child should have attended a 
school where certain specified subjects 
were taught, but omitted to require that 
the child should have received instruc- 
tion in those branches. ‘‘ Thirteen- 
year-old Jennie Chianti ‘had to say she 
was fourteen to get her certificate,’ 
according to the statement of her 
sister’... Every day except Sun- 
day she works from eight in the morn- 
ing to six in the evening in a factory 
where she helps trim dresses... . 
Her weekly wages [from this factory] 
are two dollars and a half.’’ On Sun- 
days and in the evenings she is regu- 
larly occupied in doing piece-work at 
home for another manufacturer. ‘Milly 
Agricola and Mary Pelota worked in 
a legging factory from seven-thirty in 
the morning until six in the evening, 
with half an hour for luncheon. Each 
is thirteen years old and each receives 
two dollars per week.’’ ‘‘ Peter Basto 
is regularly employed in a button factory 
to sew buttons on cards. He has his 
certificate, though he is still only thir- 
teen years old, and though he is but 
four feet in height and conspicuously 
undeveloped. He works six days in 
the week from seven-thirty o’clock in 
the morning until seven o’clock at 
night, with an intermission of half an 
hour at noon. In return for his sixty- 
six hours of work each wee, he receives 
a wage of two dollars and a half.’ 
And so on throughout the Commit- 
tee’s reports, distressing illustrations 
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continue of common forms of child 
labor. 

The long continued toil of children, 
under close confinement, is of itself 
bad enough, but when the manual toil 
deprives them of opportunity for educa- 
tion, the unfairness and injustice of 
the system becomes strikingly appar- 
ent. ‘‘Children frequently say,’’ de- 
clare the Committee, ‘‘I can never go 
to school any more; [have my working 
papers.” Their history bears out this 
statement. When they leave school at 
eleven, twelve, or thirteen} they leave it 
for all time. A young woman who 
had grown up among the factory 
workers in a densely crowded section, 
stated that she knew scarcely a girl 
who had not begun work before the age 
of fourteen; and the principal of an 
East Side school informed the Com- 
mittee that three out of five of the child 
labor certificates that had come to her 
for endorsement, bore affidavits of the 
parents which she knew from their 
school records to be false, the actual 
ages of the children, as shown by the 
school records, being frequently from 
one to three years less than as falsely 
sworn to in the labor certificates. Even 
when the children were manifestly so 
under-age as to be unable to secure 
such certificates, it seems that unscru- 
pulous employers have found no 
difficulty in availing themselves of 
the children’s labor during as long 
hours as they desired; for under the 
old law children might work for 
their parents or for members of their 
family, without restriction, no mat- 
ter how young they might be. By 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
thus afforded to’ get around the law, 
unscrupulous employers would arrange 
with employees of legal age that under- 
age sons or daughters or brothers or 
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sisters should apparently be assisting 
them. In consideration of the chil- 
dren’s ‘‘ assistance”’ the adult members 
of the families would then receive larger 
wages than they could otherwise ear 
As the children under such circum- 
stances would be lawfully aiding their 
relatives and receiving no pay from the 
employers, their labor would be beyond 
the reach of the law. 

The case of fourteen-year-old Lena 
Schwartz is given as being typical of 
the cases of a great number of children 
whose conditions of employment are 
‘even worse” than that of the average 
of the child laborer. ‘‘ During the 
busy season she ‘dips’ candy five days 
in the week from seven in the morning 
until nine at night, and on the other 
day from eight till nine, with thirty 
minutes for supper. Her aggregate 
number of hours per week during the 
busy season is seventy-eight and one- 
half. She has weak eyes, the result of 
previously working late in the night 
oer and round shoulders and a 
hollow chest, largely due to the ex- 
hausting condition of her present occu- 
pation.” In five large factories in New 
York City the day for child labor was 
found to begin at seven-thirty in the 
morning, and to end at seven, seven- 
thirty, nine, or even ten, in the even- 
ing, with thirty minutes for luncheon. 

Other varieties of prevalent abuses 
of child labor are cited; as, for exam- 
ple, the case of a little fellow, Tony 
Rozzi, twelve years old, who is made 
to deliver bread from six to eight-thirty 
in the mornings, before school, and 
again after school from three-thirty to 
nine in the evenings. In aletter to the 
Committee, a teacher in one of the 
public schools wrote of a nine-year-old 
pupil: ‘James seems dull and listless 
most of the time. After school every 
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day he rolls cigarettes in the factory, 
for which he is paid fifty cents a week. 
On Saturdays he works from seven in 
the morning until nine at night, and on 


. Sundays half of the day. James began 


as a cigarette-maker when six years 
old.” Such are some of the facts in 
regard to the exploitation of children 
in our “‘Empire State:’” “There is no 
need of multiplying illustrations. The 
grave misuses that are being made of 
the feeble powers of children, demand 
attention. In the greatest and richest 
State of our Union, industrial and 
social conditions are such that the 
health, and strength, and liberty of 
little children are very frequently sacri- 
ficed for pecuniary gain. But the evil 
is not confined to New York, nor, in 
fact, are the evils here, bad as they are, 
quite so flagrantly bad as in some other 
States where there is no legal restric- 
tion on the labor of children of any 
kind whatever, nor as in other States 
where legislative restrictions of child 
labor are even more rudimentary than 
in New York. Mr. William C. Hunt, 
chief statistician for population of the 
United States Census Bureau, is quoted 
by Mr. William S. Waudby, Special 
Agent of the United States Department 
of Labor, as stating that on the main- 
land of the United States there were in 
the year 1900 approximately one mil- 
lion, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
children from ten to fifteen years of 
age, inclusive, reported as engaged ‘‘in 
gainful occupations.” * 

Much has been written about the 
child labor evils in the Southern States, 
but according to Mr. Waudby, ‘‘au- 
thentic statistics of the Government 
show that the State of Pennsylvania 
alone has many more of these little 


* Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, April, ’o3. 
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workers employed than have the com- 
bined Southern States. . . . Hundreds 
of thousands of little children (through- 
out the United States) are being defraud- 
ed of their American heritage—the right 
to a liberal education—by being com- 
pelled to work in the mills, the mines 


and the workshops, thus being stunted, 


in body as well as in mind.” In Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1900, there were 
employed, according to Mr. Waudby, 
in the anthracite coal industry alone, 
an aggregate of 34,003 boys from 
twelve to fifteen years of age; and he 
states that in the States of Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
and the District of Columbia, no legis- 
lation of any kind as to the hours of 
labor of children, prevails. In Califor- 
nia the minimum age limit for employ- 
ment in factories, workshops or mer- 
cantile establishments, is given as ten 
years. The legislature of South 
Carolina recently defeated a bill to 
prohibit the employment of children 
under the age of twelve in its factories 
and mills; yet Mr. Waudby declares 
that he has received reliable informa- 
tion to the effect that ‘‘there were over 
one thousand children between the 
ages of six and fourteen employed in 
five cotton factories within a mile of 
the State Capitol.’’ ‘(Alabama had an 
age limit at one time, but it was 
abolished a few years ago. 

North Carolina has not attempted any 
legislation, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are employed in that State 
3,857 boys and 4,129 girls under four- 
teen years of age, whose period of 
labor ranges from ten to over twelve 
hours per day.’’ New Hampshire’s 
minimum age limit is given as twelve 
years, and Rhode Island’s as twelve. 
Iowa, Missouri and West Virginia 


‘dozing through school hours. 
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prohibit boys under twelve from work- 
ing ‘in the mines,’’ and Alabama, in 
its beneficence, prohibits children under 
ten from so working ! 

When we consider the street trade in 
our large cities we find that the condi- 
tions are in some repects still worse, 
particularly among newsboys and those 
employed in the delivery of goods. 
Mr. Ernest Poole, of the University 
Settlement, has made this phase of the 
child labor situation the subject of 
extended investigation, and his report 
is of the greatest interest... The advan- 
tages of life in the open air are found 
to be offset by longer hours and often 
by more exhausting or demoralizing 
circumstances of employment. ‘‘ One 
little chap of eleven, living in Brooklyn, 
gets up at fourin the morning regularly 
and delivers until school hours. After 
school he sells till eleven at night. It 
takes him some time to get home. He 
has but four hours’ sleep. Can he be 
blamed for piecing this out by snatches 
of sleep at school? He is only one 
among scores of these younger news- 
boys who are reported as constantly 
Is it the 
friendly, human thing to let them go 
on? Are they having a fair chance ?” 
‘‘ Some twenty school superintendents 
give the same report, that newsboys 
are generally backward and ungovern- 
able .... Lackofsleepis, no doubt, 
one main reason, and the other is found 
in the excitements of the street, which 
make lessons seem dull and monoton- 
ous by comparison. From the teachers 
come scores of pathetic tales about 
boys of eight, nine and ten; some 
undersized, pale and so physically tired 
and weak that all real progress is impos- 
sible. Many are cross and irritable. 
Others are restless and wholly irregular 
in attendance.” ‘‘ Bernard S. worked 
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from five o’clock in the morning until 
twelve at night. His brother worked 
from six until eight in the morning, and 
from five until eleven at night. Morton 
P. sold from noon at intervals until one 
o'clock the next morning. All five 
boys selling papers at ten or under. 
They were committed through the 
courts for ungovernableness or theft.” 
The records of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum are found to indicate that there 
exists a causative relation between 
juvenile street trades and much of 
juvenile delinquency. The President 
of the New Jersey State Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
arguing recently for legislative regula- 
tion of child labor in that State, is 
quoted by the Child Labor Committee 
as saying, ‘‘I find that over thirty per 
cent. of the street newsboys and boot- 
blacks become inmates of our penal 
institutions.” ‘‘Of the five thousand 
newsboys [in New York City]” says 
Mr. Poole, reporting to the Child Labor 
Committee, after six months of admir- 
ably conducted investigation, ‘‘ at least 
one-half reach manhood handicapped 
for regular steady work by enduring 
habits of irregularity and restlessness ; 
with no real school training, with no 
training whatever in regular trade 
or business; with none of that train- 
ing which comes from a_ bright, 
natural boyhood. At least five hun 
dred have learned to live by the earn- 
ings of vice and crime and vagrancy,” 
and significantly adds that ‘‘in the 
years ahead there are thousands more 
coming.” 

Such are the facts. Where is the 
remedy? Doubtless a complete remedy 
for the child labor evil could not be 
found without abolishing most child 
labor; for those who pass through it 
unimpaired in body, mind and character 
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are relatively few. The average child 
laborer cannot expect to cope suc- 
cessfully in after life with those whose 
childhood has been spent in school, 
and at home and at play, in preparation 
for the duties and opportunities to 
come. To be sure, individuals can be 
pointed out here and there who have 
risen from the ranks of child labor to 
eminence and success; in many cases 
strengthened by the struggles through 
which they have passed. But as has 
been well said by a friend of the 
children: ‘‘ Show me such persons and 
I shall frankly admit the exceptions ; 
and I shall then refer you to the other 
persons who have been far stronger 
after typhoid fever than before!’’ Yet 
no one would recommend indulgence 
in typhoid fever as a means to the de- 
velopment of health. It must be evi- 
dent, upon reflection, that child labor 
under prevailing conditions of employ- 
ment is not apt to be conducive to the 
physical, intellectual or moral welfare 
of the child. Childhood should be so 
spent that good citizenship may follow. 
And how can good citizenship come, 
where its essentials—health, knowledge 
and character—are sacrificed in children 
for the sake of transitory financial gain? 
Surely no one who keeps a farm or a 
ranch would expect his young colts to 
develop into healthy and vigorous 
horses if set to work too early, or if 
kept shut up from morning till night 
and all night, too, in stables, or sheds, or 
other places of close confinement. And 
it would be the same with calves or 
sheep, or young stock of any kind. 
Opportunities for the enjoyment of 
fresh air and sunshine, and for free 
exercise and rest, are as necessary to the 
production of strong and vigorous men, 
as to the development of strong and 
vigorous cattle. Even in many of our 
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modern prisons we see to it that the 
adult prisoners exercise for an hour or 
two in the open air each day; where 
kept confined without exercise their 
liability to tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases enormously increases. But for 
the health of the innocent children in 
our factories and shops no_ such 
thoughtful care is taken. 

Health, knowledge and character are 
essential if an individual is to attain to 
the highest usefulness of which he is 
capable. Child labor is rarely con- 
ducive to health; and as rarely to 
knowledge of such kinds as aid to the 
development of character. The know- 
ledge of the child laborer is apt to be 
limited to a rudimentary understanding 
of the requirements of his trade or 
occupation. He is apt to be, for the 
time being, little more than an _ instru- 
ment, tool or machine, with little or no 
knowledge of social relations, and per- 
haps with no social concepts whatever. 
The social nature of children must be 
awakened, and individualistic tenden- 
cies, when present, must be replaced 
by social tendencies and by the spirit 
of fairness and right, if that sense of 
human brotherhood is to develop which 
is essential to the complete prosperity 
of the people and to social happiness 
and peace. The child, like every other 
living thing, grows by the exercise of 
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TO 
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inherent creative faculties, and the 
direction of that growth, and whether 
for better or worse, depends upon 
the nature and trend of underlying 
creative activities and on the nature 
and character of outside influences in 
the environment in which the growth 
takes place. The underlying creative 
tendency is inherent from birth; if 
uninfluenced, it will follow its heredi- 
tary bent, whether for good or ill; but 
it never does remain uninfluenced by 
the environment in which it is. The 
child is constantly developing in one 
direction or another; toward social 
citizenship, or towards selfishness and 
wrong-doing. We, the people, can 
determine under what conditions of en- 
vironment that development shall pro- 
ceed. Asa great philosopher has told us, 


“Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”’ 


Education of head, hand and heart 
will awaken and develop in children all 
their latent capacity for strong and use- 
ful citizenship, and all their latent 
aptitude for joyful social service. Neg- 
lect to provide that education, and ours 
will be the blame, if selfish and narrow 
lives continue to postpone the day 
when glad co-operation by all to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole will end 
the era of social distress, and herald 
the dawn of peace. 


THE PIT 


HoRACE TRAUBEL 


HEN an actor is a little too loud 

or a little too low he is accused 

of ‘‘playing to the galleries.’”’ When 
he is insincere, when he gets offside, 
when he over-accentuates his text or 
vulgarizes his gestures, he is declared 
to be ‘‘playing to the galleries.’’ All 
the vice of the stage is supposed to be 


played for the galleries. All the virtue 
goes to the elect on the first floor. If 
you have doubts about this, put the 
question to the first dramatic critic 
you meet. He has the ready-made 
phrase always inked on his pen. It 
runs to paper with a _ suspicious 
readiness.. And he will roll it off 
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to you from a tongue you cannot 
doubt. 

Yet you may doubt, too. Iam fond 
of the theater. And the gallery of the 
theater is hospitable and informal and 
cheap. And so I ama confirmed god. 
My divinity has been tested by the 
quarter dollars of a quarter of acentury. 

Somehow I do not feel played to 
when an actor is fustianing his part. 
Or if played to I am not won. And I 
do not feel that I am played to when a 
preacher in his pulpit is trying to trick 
his audience. And I do not feel played 
to when my editorial confreres are per- 
plexing me hide and seek in verbal 
gymnastics. 

The gallery is always supposed to be 
played to. The gallery is the poor. 
The gallery is homespun. And home- 
spun is supposed to be easily fooled. 
And the man is a dupe in the propor- 
tion in which he has failed to make 
money. And the gallery has dirty 
hands. And the gallery is indecent 
and vulgar. And the gallery likes bad 
English. 

The minister pays court to this gal- 
lery. Soweare assured. And the poets 
and scribblers. When a public man 
becomes a liar he plays to the gallery. 

Why should the gallery be compelled 
to shoulder all the sins of the calendar? 

Art plays to the pit. Asa matter of 
fact our formal art is the pit. Art plays 
its insincerity to the first floor. Art 
is true to the gallery and false to the 
pit. It treats the pit to the quibble and 
the evasion. The pit demands to be 
flattered. And when the church goes 
wrong it is in the service of the pit. 
The pit is the advertiser. The adver- 
tiser runs the newspaper. You can no 
more get away from the pit than get 
away from the fuel in your fire or the 
sun in your day, 
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Plain men are supposed to have bad 
manners because their manners are 
plain. And good taste is supposed to 
gather its inspiration from good clothes. 
But the plain man may have all essen- 
tial refinement. And a proper habit 
may cover a corrupt body. For real 
manners travel with sympathy. They 
may go wrong at the table. They may 
go wrong at the reception. But in 
average life they will be found equal to 
the diplomacies of personal conduct. 

What gallery are you playing to when 
you hem and haw yourself away in social 
insincerities? And when you are hat 
off to a trade you know to be dishonest? 
And when you bubble yourself up and 
out to please the parlor? And when 
you make your office a conspiracy ? 

Who is it that demands so to be 
played to, in life and on the stage, 
through all the four seasons of each 
year, and to the very x y zof the alpha- 
bet? And whose prejudices are more 
pedestaled ? You demand the false play. 
And then when the play is made you 
call it a ‘‘play tothe galleries.” You sit 
down below in your complacent super- 
iority and call the gallery hard names. 

The tricksters and trimmers play to 
the ground floor. They cultivate the 
gentleman and the lady. They collar 
and cuff themselves for the boudoir, 
not the bedroom. 

Do not think that I am shying bricks. 
I am only reciting history. Ido not 
blame the scoundrels. I wonder there 
are not more scamps. Our social sys- 
tem is ingeniously constituted for the 
production of the derelict. It is not 
nearly so well adapted for the produc- 
tion of the saint. 

Iam throwing down on your bald- 
heads and best dressed worshippers be- 
low an epithet which the gallery tries 
on itself and finds does not fit. 
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The gallery affords us a very inclu- 
sive point of view. We sit up there 
with the chandelier and the skylight 
and regard with augmented enlighten- 
ment the efforts of the pit to make 
virtues meet. The gallery is sponta- 
neous and immediate. The so-called 
common people are near enough to the 
earth to be at any time within reach of 


its roots. The gallery has not been 
overdone. It never puts on airs. It 
demonstrates the vitality of labor. It 


pays less for its ticket but more for its 
life. It wears a heavy shoe. But it 
has a light heart. The gallery lives 
nearer the sources of justice. 

I have known the gallery many times 
to frown down the play. AndI have 
known the gallery to rebuke noisy gos- 
sippers in boxes, and fussy ushers, and 
the duderies of the castes in the pit. 
And I notice that the gallery applauds 
at the right place. And I notice that 
the gallery has the courage to weep. 
And I have seen preachers whose gal- 
lery steadied them for religion. And 
politicians whose gallery strengthened 


them for statesmanship. And writers. 
whose gallery put nerve and love into. 


their pens. 

You may play to the gallery and may 
fool it. But the gallery does not ask 
for the play and does not like to be 
fooled. But the pit demands your 
deference. It requires of you the last 
drop of blood. And while I do not 
think all insincerities are played to the 
pit, I contend that the pit is there whip 
in hand demanding its full due. And 
that pit may be your church, your con- 
gress, your newspaper, your home. 

The play is often played exclusively 
to the suit of clothes you wear. The 
sermon is often preached wholly to the 
dinner you gave the preacher night be- 
fore last. The essay may be every 
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word written in spaniel gratitude and 
expectation. You are the pit and the 
beggar is your artist. You know you 
do not wish him to tell the truth. You 
know that you would not tolerate him 
if he got in the habit of making your 
ideas the subject of unpleasant skepti- 
cism. The situation reveals your Shy- 
lock. And the last drop of blood you 
must have. And after you have your 
last drop of blood your artist or your 
artizan is left with empty veins. When 
the pit is wholly victorious art is wholly 
defeated. 2 

The pillars of the church are its pit. 
And all the sermons are preached to 
the pillars. The preacher does not need 
to care what the pauper inthe back row 
thinks of his sermon. He has to take 
care of the cash box. And the pit is 
the cash box. 

When we consider how we have 
laughed, and snarled, and shattered 
the threads of personal and _ social 
honor, we may not marvel to find 
priests and teachers bought and sold. 
We should marvel rather that any 
remain honest. Or that any remain 
sensitive enough to suffer from their 
bonds. For the complication is one 
that leaves you little option. We are 
so pledged to each other, we are so 
sworn to the dishonors of the flesh, 
we are so beholden to secondary im- 
pulses and trade ideals, that no one 
man can see a path by which he, as an 
individual, may escape. And this is 
why we do not play so much to the 
gallery as to the pit. For at present 
the pit holds the keys of reward. And 
so the pit is played to. But when the 
average man once learns to know who 
is the honest custodian of the keys, the 
gallery will be let down, and no house 
will thereafter be constructed with 
reference to castes and classes. 
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I not only wish to get the play out 
of the pit. I wish to get rid of the pit 
itself. The pit exists because of a 
social wrong. When that wrong is 
revised the pit will-disappear. The 
pit is an aristocracy. All your schools 
are aristocracies. Culture is largely a 
caste affair. The great colleges and 
universities are inheritances of exploita- 
tion. But for endowments they could 
not exist. And these endowments are 
conferred because of the labor, though 
not by the wish, of the social mass. 
But the scholarships are for the few. 
Whose gallery is played to when the 
college appears? Or do you think it 
was by supreme plays to the gallery, 
the plays of fraud, that the endowed 
cultures were enabled to secure and 
solidify their interests? Are the en- 
dowed monopolies in culture the logical 
return of your plays to the gallery ? 

After all, we want all free or no one 
free. Or, rather, we know that no one 
can be free till all are free. And the 
gallery must not be played to. And 
the pit must not be played to. And all 
present galleries and pits must be 
destroyed. And we must promise the 
artist that he need not play to anybody. 
And, in fact, no man must play to 
anybody but himself. And until men 
are left free to play to themselves, 
with no obligations except to them- 
selves, the thing we call civilization 
will in substance be prohibited. 

Every man lives today by the suffer- 
ance of somebody else. No man lives 
in his own right, by his own will, 
enjoying the privilege of his own yes 
and no. The gallery plays to the 
gallery. Pit calls to pit. Every man 
plays to somebody else. No man 
plays to himself. Yet we think that 
with such factors dragging down our 
ideals we may still produce the concrete 


‘debtor’s prison we now call life. 
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man in the image of his intrinsic 
nobility. We have all the materials. 
But we do not mix them right. I do 
not accuse the materials. I do not 
even accuse the mix. But I appeal 
from mix to mix. We want to get 
men in such relations to each other as 
to permit the most spontaneous, and 
therefore potential, interflow of feeling. 
And that is impossible as long as we 
are born, and bred, and die in the 
For 
if I owe nothing I give everything. 
But if I am forced into debt I avoid all 
the payments I can. Until men are 
out of debt they cannot actually train 
for social honors. Men will not borrow 
or beg unless they must. But men 
will steal if they can. So we will make 
stealing unnecessary. We will turn 
the pit loose to the gallery and the 
gallery to the pit, and both to the play, 
and let the historic struggle translate 
man in the language of a _ higher 
consensus. 

I do not ask any man to be honest. 
I am not dismayed if men dip into the 
mud. There is life inthe mud. Ido 
not try to fit impossible doubles. But 
first of all Iam anxious to get certain 
elements out of their present tangle. 
And then these elements will assume 
more equitable relations. For man 
must not play for or against man. We 
must not condone the cut-throat rival- 
ries that today are the desert lands of 
our commercialism. We conspire to 
formulate a situation in which men are 
of one substance in man and of one 
effect in history. The social body is 
now cheated of its best blood. We 
have multiplied our factions. We have 
contracted our amities. We have com- 
pelled men to open themselves for 
bids. What will you, who are the 
gallery—you, who are the pit—give for 
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aman? How much will you pay fora 
slave of the first class? What is it the 
player sells? What is it the playgoer 
buys? Not the play. Men, women, 
children. Do you like the price 
current in souls? Do you assert the 
fatherhood of poverty and the brother- 
hood of purchase? Is it for this we 
have advanced and is it for this this 
we are still to advance? Is evolution 
to wind up in a human bill of sale? 
Is history a play to that flaming pit to 
which ancient theologies have dedi- 
cated the best fuel of the human race? 
Do you throw all emphasis against 
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man? How can man be man while 
you compel him to bid for your favor? 
And after you have bought man you 
find yourself with empty hands. The 
great democracy will not come to you 
consigned through some commercial 
incident. Man will not come to put 
you in debt. Man will come to 
make you free. And before men 
can free man, man must free men. 
And whether your play is to the 
gallery or the pit it is against man. 
And the artist you hire is not writ- 
ing you odes. He is writing you 
epitaphs. 


JOHN D., THE POWERFUL 


F all men on earth, the most inter- 

esting is John D. Rockefeller— 

interesting, that is to say, in power and 
possibilities. 

There is no such man elsewhere, 
and there has never been such another. 

His qualities are very great—it is 
more than probable that he fails to 
recognize them, for we never really see 
ourselves or our mental equipment. 

He has power of many kinds. He is 
courageous, persistent, patient, capable 
of organization. He understands human 
nature, and especially the extent to 
which human nature may safely be dis- 
regarded. He fits exactly the exact pres- 
ent in which his opportunities find scope. 

Above everything, he sevs clearly in- 
to the future—the small, tiny future 
that limits his own possibilities of 
activity. Where another man sees a 
mere kerosene oil lamp, he sees a finan- 


cial empire. Where another prepares 
to meet circumstances, he arranges cir- 
cumstances to meet him. 

From tne financial, moral point of 
view, he is the python’s first cousin. 
He can dine, if necessary, on a rabbit. 
He can stretch, if opportunity offers, 
and swallow a buffalo. The oppor- 
tunity has offered itself, and he has 
swallowed the American buffalo. He 
lies, distended and quiet, as his heavy 
coils stretch across this continent and 
across the oceans to Europe and Asia. 
There is no present harm in him. He 
has more than he wants—but he will 
probably swallow more. He is too full 
to be dangerously active—but his eye 
is sharp, though half slumbering, and 
it is dangerous to come within reach of 
him; his gentlest touch is death to the 
foolishly inquisitive. 

Money controls our masses, as shown 
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in their voting for what they hate; a 
few able but subservient men control 
the political destinies of the masses— 
Rockefeller controls the money and the 
managing men. 

Add to Rockefeller’s qualities imagi- 
nation and personal ambition and you 
would have the most dangerous enemy 
of humanity, for his pocketbook can 
hire a million men daily and influence 
fifty million others. 

But kind Providence keeps Niagara 
strictly within her banks, as it holds 
the biggest ocean waves within their 
bounds—and Rockefeller has no imagi- 
nation, and no ambition, except the de- 
sire to play on his game tothe end. Heis 
hemmed in by his own mental bounds. 

Give to Rockefeller knowledge 
guided by philanthropy, and human 
happiness would hurry to us ahead of 
time. But we are planned and wound 
up to work out our own salvation 
through long effort and self sacrifice— 
it is not given to any of us little crea- 
tures to do too much. Mr. Rockefeller 
must be content to have on his tomb- 
stone, ‘‘Greatest of those that ever 
made money.” It will never be said 
of him, ‘‘Greatest of those that ever 
spent money.”’ 

What is money ? 

Simply the power of one man to con- 
trol the efforts of other men. 

Alexander controlled at first a few 
thousand men of Macedonia—as Rocke- 
feller controlled a few thousand dollars 
of Ohio. 

Alexander used his few thousand 
Macedonians to gain control of millions 
of Persians and others, and he was the 
world’s great emperor. Rockefeller 
has used his few thousands of dollars 
to gain control of millions and tens of 
millions and hundreds of millions and 
thousands of millions of other dollars, 
and he is now the world’s great emperor. 

Every dollar controls one day in the 
life of some one man. Every dollar 
can direct some one man’s energies for 
one day. Rockefeller’s money can 
control more men—ten times over— 
than can be controlled by any other 
man. 

The Egyptian kings compel us to 
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remember their names, because they 
controlled men, and thus could build 
the pyramids. Through a combination 
of military power, religious superstition 
and general ignorance they gained con- 
trol of men, and were kings. But how 
much safer a king is Rockefeller. His 
men do not require feeding. On the 
contrary, those dollar men can be 
safely locked up in banks, and instead 
of eating between wars, they bring in 
interest—they reproduce their kind with 
no marriage ceremony or expense. 
Rockefeller’s dollar men never strike 
and never rebel. They never overthrow 
the king. They never complain of 
long hours, they do not rust in our air- 
tight safe deposit—and thieves cannot 
break in and steal, for the securities are 
not negotiable. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s power is not under- 
stood by the people at large. He him- 
self may not thoroughly understand it. 
It has outgrown his own ideas and 
ambitions. He practically owns all 
the natural mineral oil in the United 
States—it has been proved in Texas 
and elsewhere that this oil is worthless 
unless owned by him, since the rail- 
roads dare not handle it without his 
consent. Therefore the oil is, or will 
be, his. 

It is said that Mr Rockefeller owns 
now a thousand millions of dollars. 
That may describe fairly the actual 
number of dollarsthat he actually owns 
in money. It does not describe his 
fortune. The present and future con- 
trol of the mineral oils of this country 
means in itself alone a fortune of five 
thousand millions at the lowest esti- 
mate, and at present prices. Mr. 
Rockefeller can increase this as much 
as he chooses by increasing the price 
of these oil products. By a simple 
order he doubled the price of gasoline 
as soon as he realized that automobiles 
were going to increase the demand. 

He can double that price again, or 
the price of crude oil, whenever he 
chooses. 

There is no use talking about the 
exact value of Rockefeller’s wealth. It 
is certain that if he should undertake at 
this moment to sell at market prices all 
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that he owns, there would not be enough 
money in the United States, and per- 
haps in the whole world, to pay the 
actual cash value of his possessions. 
The banks would have to manufacture 
extra paper money, after using up all 
the existing money, to pay the amount 
that would be owing to him. 

He owns many railroads and controls 
all the railroads. None would dare to 
oppose him seriously. He is training 
one of his sons as a railroad manager, 
that there may be somebody left behind 
him to manage a railroad monopoly as 
he has managed the oil monopoly. 

He owns every little kerosene lamp 
in the most distant farmhouse. 

He owns the electric lighting and gas 
lighting of New York City, and of 
other great cities. 

He controls the street railroads of 
New York, and of many other cities 
besides. 

In short, it is useless to think of com- 
puting the total amount of his posses- 
sions. That total amount is really not 
important, since itis known that money 
is king, and that he is the king of 
money. 

It is somewhat appalling to reflect 
what this money power might do. 

Mr. Rockefeller already has a reputa- 
tion for paying his employees well. He 
probably controls directly and indirectly 
a million voting workmen.  Sup- 
pose that he should choose to double 
the pay of all these workmen, or treble 
their pay—taking the increase out of 
the general public. With a million 
working voters, prosperous through 
him, and dependent on him for pros- 
perity, he could control every election 
in the United States, from that of Pre- 
sident to that of Alderman. He could 
control the Senate and Congress by 
moving his men in bulk from one doubt- 
ful State to another before election day. 
He could be literally a kingif he chose. 
But, fortunately, he is not ambitious in 
thatway. And very fortunately, also, 
the man who has the*fox’s qualities is 
no lion. The rival of Napoleon never 
comes from the commissariat depart- 
ment, and Rockefeller is the genius of 
the commissariat, not of the battlefield. 
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When we contemplate John D. 
Rockefeller and his vast idle power, 
the feeling should be one of great 
thankfulness. In the olden times the 
character of the king meant a great 
deal to allof the people. He made the 
masses happy, or he made them miser- 
able. The old kings ruled conditions. 

But conditions rule Rockefeller. And 
modern ideas of human decency rule 
Rockefeller, a fact for which he should 
be given full credit. 

He is not ostentatious, he sets no bad 
example by the very great spending of 
money, he stirs up no hatred in this 
way. 

He does not employ dozens or scores 
or hundreds of useless servants, as did 
the rich menin the olden times. From 
the point of view of political economy, 
he is much less harmful than one of 
the old bishops, who kept hundreds or 
thousands of men idle as a private 
bodyguard. 

It would be difficult to find in this 
country, on the whole, a better guardian 
of the vast Rockefeller fortune than is 
John D. Rockefeller himself. For he is 
in reality only a guardian. He gets 
very little out of the world—the simplest 
of meals commanded by his poor diges- 
tion, the simplest of pleasures, an 
occasional game of golf, on which he 
will bet one dollar, but never more. 


We know that divine wisdom, worked 
out through human agencies, will not 
always permit the family of Rockefel- 
lers, or any other family, to control the 
nation’s financial power. 

It is to be hoped that the change will 
be gradual, that the proprietors may 
always be as harmless, modest and 
really useful as the present Rockefeller, 
and that the great change which will 
make the many own all, instead of the 
one owning many, may come about 
slowly, painlessly, kindly and scien- 
tifically. 

Meanwhile, every intelligent Amegi- 
can should study with interest, and a 
sense of personal responsibility, our 
most striking national feature, John D, 
Rockefeller, his possessions, character 
and purposes.—N. Y. American. 
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CHAPTER V—THOSE ON THE EDGE. 


MY FIRST impression of East 

London was naturally a general 
one. Later the details began to appear, 
and here and there in the chaos of 
misery I found little spots where a fair 
measure of happiness reigned—some- 
times whole rows of houses in little 
out-of-the-way streets, where artisans 
dwell and where a rude sort of family 
life obtains. In the evenings men can 
be seen at the doors, pipes in their 
mouths and children on their knees, 
wives gossiping, and laughter and fun 
going on. The content of these people 
is manifestly great, for, relative to the 
wretchedness that encompasses them, 
they are well off. 

But at the best it is a dull, animal 
happiness, the content of the full belly. 
The dominant note of their lives is 
materialistic. They are stupid and 
heavy, and without imagination. The 
Abyss seems to exude a stupifying 
atmosphere of torpor, which wraps 
about them and deadensthem. Religion 
passes them by. The unseen holds for 
them neither terror nor delight. They 
are unaware of the unseen, and the full 
belly and the evening pipe, with their 
regular ‘arf and arf’, is all they demand, 
or dream of demanding, from existence. 

This would not be so bad if it were 
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all; but it is not all. The satisfied 
torpor in which they are sunk, is the 
deadly inertia that precedes dissolution. 
There is no progress, and with them 
not to progress is to fall back and into 
the Abyss. In their own lives they 
may only start to fall, leaving the fall 
to be completed by their children and 
their children’s children. Man always 
gets less than he demands from life; 
and so little do they demand, that the 
less than little they get cannot save 
them. 

At the best, city life is an unnatural 
life for the human ; but the city life of 
London is so utterly unnatural that the 
average workman or workwoman 
cannot stand it. Mind and body are 
sapped by the undermining influences 
ceaselessly at work. Moral and physi- 
cal stamina are broken, and the good 
workman, fresh from the soil, becomes 
in the first city-generation, a poor 
workman; and by the second city- 
generation devoid of push and go and 
initiative, and actually unable physically 
to perform the labor his father did, he 
is well on his way to the shambles at 
the bottom of the Abyss. 

If nothing else, the air he breathes 
and from which he never escapes, is 
sufficient to weaken him mentally and 
physically, so that he becomes unable 
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to compete with the fresh virile life 
from the country hastening on to 
London Town to destroy and_ be 
destroyed. 

Leaving out the disease germs that 
fill the air of the East End, consider 
but the one item of smoke. Sir William 
Thistleton-Dyer, curator of Kew Gar- 
dens, has been studying smoke deposits 
on vegetation, and, according to his 
calculations, no less than six tons of 
solid matter, consisting of soot and 
tarry hydro-carbons, are deposited 
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the London workmen through all the 
days and nights of their lives. 

It is incontrovertible that the children 
grow up into rotten adults, without 
virility or stamina, a weak-kneed, 
narrow-chested, listless breed, that 
crumples up and goes downin the brute 
struggle for life with the invading 
hordes from the country. The railway 
men, carriers, omnibus drivers, corn 
and timber porters, and all those who 
require physical stamina, are largely 
drawn from the country; while in the 
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every week on every quarter of a square 
mile in and about London. This is 
equivalent to twenty-four tons per week 
to the square mile, or 1,248 tons per year 
to the square mile. From the cornice 
below the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
was recently taken a solid deposit 
of crystalized sulphate of lime. This 
deposit had been formed by the action 
of sulphuric acid in the atmosphere 
upon the carbonate of lime in the stone. 
And this sulphuric acid in the atmo- 
sphere is constantly being breathed by 


Metropolitan Police there are, roughly, 
12,000 country-born as against 3,000 
London-born. 

So one is forced to conclude that the 
Abyss is literally a huge, man-killing 
machine, and when [ pass along the 


‘little out-of-the-way streets with the 


full-bellied artisans at the doors, I am 
aware of a greater sorrow for them than 
for the 450,000 lost and _ hopeless 
wretches dying at the bottom of the 
pit. They, at least, are dying, that is 
the point; while these have yet to go 
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through the slow and preliminary pangs 
extending through two and even three 
generations. 

And yet the quality of the life is 
good. All human potentialities are in 
it. Given proper conditions it could 
live through the centuries, and great 
men, heroes and masters, spring from 
it and make the world better by having 
lived. 

I talked with a woman who was 
representative of that type which has 
been jerked out of its little-out-of-the- 
way streets and has started on the fatal 
fall to the bottom. Her husband was 
a fitter, and a member of the Engineer’s 
Union. That he was a poor engineer 
was evidenced by his inability to get 
regular employment. He did not have 
the energy and enterprise necessary to 
obtain or hold a steady position. 

The pair had two daughters, and the 
four of them lived in a couple of holes, 
called ‘‘rooms’’ by courtesy, and for 
which they paid seven shillings per 
week. They possessed no stove, 
managing their cooking on a single gas- 
ringinthe fireplace. Not being persons 
of property, they were unable to obtain 
an unlimited supply of gas; but a 
clever machine had been installed for 
their benefit. By dropping a penny in 
the slot the gas was forthcoming, and 
when a penny’s worth had forthcome 
the supply was automatically shut off. 
«‘A penny gawn in no time,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘an’ the cookin’ not ‘arf 
done!” 

Incipient starvation had been their 
portion for years. Month in and month 
out, they had arisen from the table able 
and willing to eat more. And when 
once on the downward slope, chronic 
innutrition is an important factor in 
sapping vitality and hastening the 
descent. 
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Yet this woman was a hard worker. 
From 4.30 in the morning till the last 
light at night, she said, she had toiled 
at making cloth dress skirts, lined up 
and with two flounces, for seven 
shillings a dozen. Cloth dress skirts, 
mark you, lined up and with two 
flounces, for seven shillings a dozen! 
This is equal to $1.75 per dozen, or 
1434 cents per skirt. 

The husband, in order to obtain 
employment, had to belong to the 
union, which collected one shilling and 
six pence from him each week. Also, 
when strikes were afoot and he chanced 
to be working, he had at times been 
compelled to pay as high as seventeen 
shillings into the union’s coffers for the 
relief fund. 

One daughter, the elder, had worked 
as green hand for a dress maker, for 
one shilling and six pence per week— 
37% cents per week, or a fraction over 
5 cents per day. However, when the 
slack season came she was discharged, 
though she had been taken on at such 
low pay with the understanding that 
she was to learn the trade and work up. 
After that she had been employed ina 
bicycle store for three years, for which 
she received five shillings per week, 
walking two miles to her work, and two 
back, and being fined for tardiness. 

As far as the man and woman were 
concerned, the game was played. 
They had lost hand-hold and foot-hold 
and were falling into the pit. But what 
of the daughters? Living like swine, 
enfeebled by chronic innutrition, being 
sapped mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally, what chance have they to crawl 
up out of the Abyss into which they 
were born falling ? 

As I write this, and for an hour past, 
the air had been made hideous by a 
free-for-all, rough-and-tumble fight 
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going on in the yard that is back to 
back with my yard. When the first 
sounds reached me I took it for the 
barking and snarling of dogs, and some 
minutes were required to convince me 
that human beings, and women at that, 
could produce such a fearful clamor. 

Drunken women fighting! It is not 
nice to think of ; it is far worse to listen 
to. Something like this it runs: 

Incoherent babble, shrieked at the 
top of the lungs of several women; a 
lull, in which is heard a child crying 
and a young girl’s voice pleading 
tearfully ; a woman’s voice rises, harsh 
and grating, ‘‘You it me! Jest you 
’itme !”; then, swat! challenge accepted 
and fight rages afresh. 

The back windows of the houses 
commanding the scene are lined with 
enthusiastic spectators, and the sounds 
of blows, and of oaths that make one’s 
blood run cold, are borne to my ears. 
Happily I cannot see the combatants. 

A lull; ‘‘You let that child alone!’’; 
child, evidently of few years, screaming 
in downright terror; ‘‘ Awright,” 
repeated insistently and at top pitch 
twenty times straightrunning ; ‘‘ You'll 
git this rock on the ’ead!’’; and then 
rock evidently on the head from the 
shriek that goes up. 

A lull; apparently one combatant 
temporarily disabled and being resusci- 
tated ; child’s voice audible again, but 
now sunk to a lower note of terror and 
growing exhaustion. 

Voices begin to go up the scale, 
something like this: 

SON Og 2 

oo Ge he 

Vesa. 

ON ae 

GS ta. 

NGS al 

EV ese. 
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‘Ves is 

Ad nauseam. 

Sufficient affirmation on both sides, 
conflict again precipitated. One com- 
batant gets overwhelming advantage 
and follows it up from the way other 
combatant screams bloody murder. 
Bloody murder gurgles and dies out, 
undoubtedly throttled by a strangle- 
hold. 

Entrance of new voices; a flank 
attack; strangle-hold suddenly broken 
from the way bloody murder goes up 
half an octave higher than before; 
general hullaballoo, everybody fighting. 

Lull; new voice, young girl’s, ‘I’m 
goin’ ter tyke my mother’s part’; 
dialogue, repeated about five times, 
“T’ll do as I like, blankety, blank, 
blank!” ‘‘I’d like ter see yer, blankety, 
blank, blank!” renewed conflict, 
mothers, daughters, everybody, during 
which my landlady calls her young 
daughter in from the back steps, while 
I wonder what will be the effect of all 
that she has heard upon her moral fibre. 

And then, thank God, a lowering 
sky, and thunder, lightning, and a 


.deluge of rain put an end to the whole 


beastly proceeding. And I find myself 
sick and trembling, and reaching out 
like a drowning man to the good, sweet 
women I have known. 


CHAPTER VI—FRYING-PAN ALLEY 
AND A GLIMPSE OF INFERNO. 


Three of us walked down Mile End 
Road, and one was a hero. He was a 
slender young lad of nineteen, so slight 
and frail, in fact, that like Fra Lippo 
Lippi, a puff of wind might double him 
up, and turn him over. He was a 
burning young Socialist, this lad, in 
the first and fondest throes of enthus- 
jasm, and ripe for martyrdom. As 
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platform speaker or chairman, he had 
taken an active and dangerous part in 
the many in-door and out-door Pro- 
Boer meetings that have vexed the 
serenity of Merry England these several 
years back. Little items he had been 
imparting to me as we walked along; 
of being mobbed in parks and on 
tramcars; of climbing on the platform 
to lead the forlorn hope, when brother 
speaker after brother speaker had been 
dragged down by the angry crowd and 
cruelly beaten; of a siege in a church, 
where he and three others had taken 
sanctuary, and where, 
missiles and the crashing of stained 
glass, they had fought off the mob 
till rescued by platoons of constables; 
of pitched and giddy battles on stair- 
ways, galleries and balconies; of 
smashed windows, collapsed stairways, 
wrecked lecture halls, and broken heads 
and bones—and then, with a regretful 
sigh, he looked at me and said: ‘‘ How 
I envy you big strong men! I’m such 
a little mite I can’t do much when it 
comes to fighting.” 

And I, walking a head and shoulders 
above my two companions, remembered 
my own lusty west and the stalwart 
men it had been my custom, in turn, to 
envy there. Also, as I looked at the 
mite of a youth with the heart of a 
lion, I thought: this is the type that on 
occasion rears barricades and shows 
the world that men have not forgotten 
hew to die. 

But up spoke my other companion, 
a man of twenty-eight who eked out a 
precarious existence in a sweating den. 

limeat® catty! marty? Tam, he 
announced. ‘‘ Not like the other chaps 
at my shop, Iain’t. They consider me 
a fine specimen of manhood. W’y, 
d’ye know, I weight one hundred and 
forty pounds!” 


amid flying 
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I was ashamed to tell him that I 
weighed one hundred and seventy, so 
I contented myself with taking his 
measure. Poor, misshapen little man ! 
His skin and unhealthy color, body 
gnarled and twisted out of all decency, 
contracted chest, shoulders bent pro- 
digiously from long hours of toil, and 
head hanging heavily forward and out 
of place! <A ‘‘’earty man,” ’e was! 

‘« How tall are you?” IJ asked. 

‘““Five foot, two,’ he answered 

proudly ; ‘‘an’ the chaps at the shop 
‘‘ Let me see that shop,” I said. 
The shop was idle just then, but I 
still desired to see it. Passing Leman 
street, we cut off to the left into 
Spitalfields, and dived into Frying-Pan 
Alley. A spawn of children cluttered 
the slimy pavement, for all the world 
like tadpoles just turned frogs on the 
bottom of an evaporated pond. Ina 
narrow doorway, so narrow that 
perforce we stepped over her, sat a 
woman with a young babe nursing at 
breasts grossly naked and libelling all 
the sacredness of motherhood. In the 
black and narrow hall behind her, we 
waded through a mess of young life, 
and essayed an even narrower and 
fouler stairway. Up we went, three 
flights, each landing two feet by three 
in area and heaped with swill, filth, 
and refuse. 

There were seven rooms in this 
abomination wrongfully called a house. 
In six of the rooms twenty-odd people, 
of both sexes and all ages, cooked, ate, 
slept and worked. In size the rooms 
averaged eight feet by eight, or possibly 
nine. The seventh room, we entered. 
It was the den in which five men 
“sweated.” It was seven feet wide by 
eight long, and the table at which the 
work was performed took up the major 
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portion of the space. On this table 
were five lasts, and there was barely 
room for the men to stand to their 
work, for the rest of the space was 
heaped with cardboard, leather, bundles 
of shoe-uppers, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of materials used in attach- 
ing the uppers of shoes to their soles. 

In the adjoining room lived a woman 
and six children. In another vile hole 
lived a widow with an only son of 
sixteen who was dying of consumption. 
The woman hawked sweatmeats on the 
street, I was told, and more often failed 
than not in supplying her son with the 
three quarts of milk he daily required. 
Further, this son, weak and dying, 
did not taste meat oftener than once a 
week, and the kind and quality of this 
meat cannot possibly be imagined by 
people who have never watched human 
swine eat. 

‘‘The w’y ’e coughs is somethin’ 
terrible,’ volunteered my sweated 
friend, referring to the dying boy. 
‘‘We’ear ’im ’ere, w’ile we’re workin’, 
an’ it’s terrible, I say, terrible!” 

And, what of the coughing and the 
sweatmeats, I found another menace 


added to the hostile environment of the ° 


children of the slum. 

My sweated friend, when work was 
to be had, toiled with four other men 
in this eight-by-seven room. In the 
winter a lamp burned nearly all the day 
and added its fumes to the over-loaded 
air, which was breathed, and breathed 
and breathed again. 

In good times, when there was a rush 
of work, this man told me he could 
earn as high as ‘‘thirty bob a week.’’ 
—Thirty shillings! Seven dollars and 
a half ! 

‘* But it’s only the best of us can do 
it,” he qualified. ‘‘ An’ then we work 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen hours a 
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day, just as fast as we can. An’ you 
should see us sweat! Just running 
from us! If you could see us it’d dazzle 
your eyes—tacks flyin’ out of mouth like 
from a machine. Look at my mouth.” 

I looked. Theteeth were worn down 
by the constant friction of the metallic 
brads, while they were coal-black and 
rotten. 

‘‘T clean my teeth,” he added, ‘‘else 
they'd be worse.” 

After he told me that the workers 
had to furnish their own tools, brads, 
‘‘srindery’’ cardboard, rent, light and 
what not, it was plain that his thirty 
bob was a diminishing quantity. 

‘‘ But how long does the rush season 
last, in which you receive this high 
wage of thirty bob?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Four months,” was the answer; 
and for the rest of the year, he informed 
me, they average from ‘‘ halfaquid”’ to 
a ‘‘quid” a week, which is equivalent to 
from two dollars and a half to five 
dollars. The present week was half 
gone and he had earned four bob, or 
one dollar. And yet I was given to 
understand that this was one of the 
better grades of sweating. 

I looked out of the window, which 
should have commanded the back yards 
of the neighboring buildings. But 
there were no back yards, or, rather, 
they were covered with one-story 
hovels, cow-sheds, in which people 
lived. The roofs of these hovels were 
covered with deposits of filth, in some 
places a couple of feet deep—the 
contributions from the back windows 
of the second and third stories. I 
could make out fish and meat bones, 
garbage, pestilential rags, old boots, 
broken earthenware, and all the general 
refuse of a human pig-sty. 

‘‘ This is the last year of this trade; 
they’re getting machines to do away 
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with us,’’ said the sweated one mourn- 
fully, as we stepped over the woman 
with the breasts grossly naked and 
waded anew through the cheap young 
life. 

We next visited the municipal dwell- 
ings erected by the London County 
Council on the site of the slums where 
lived Arthur Morrison’s ‘‘ Child of the 
Jago.’ While the buildings housed 
more people than before, it was much 
cleaner and healthier. But the dwellings 
were inhabited by the better class 
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workmen and artisans. The slum 
people had simply drifted on to crowd 
other slums or to form new slums. 

‘An’ now,” said the sweated one, 
the ’earty man who worked so fast as 
to dazzle one’s eyes, ‘‘I’ll show you 
one of London’s lungs. This is 
Spitalfield’s Garden.”” Andhe mouthed 
the word ‘‘ garden’’ with unutterable 
scorn. 

The shadow of Christ’s Church falls 
across Spitalfields Garden, and in the 
shadow of Christ’s Church, at three 
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o'clock in the afternoon, I saw a sight 
I never wish to see again. There are 
no flowers in this garden, which is 
smaller than my own rose garden at 
home. Grass only grows here, and it 
is surrounded by sharp spiked iron 
fencing, as are all the parks of London 
Town, so that homeless men and 
women may not come in at night and 
sleep upon it. 

As we entered the garden an old 
woman, between fifty and sixty, passed 
us, striding with sturdy intention, if 
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somewhat rickety action, with two 
bulky bundles, covered with sacking, 
slung fore and aft upon her. She was 
a woman tramp, a houseless soul, too 
independent to drag her failing carcass 
through the workhouse door. Like the 
snail, she carried her home with her. 
In the two sacking-covered bundles 
were her household goods, her ward- 
robe, linen and dear feminine pos- 
sessions. 

We went up the narrow gravelled 
walk. On the benches on either side 
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was arrayed a mass of miserable and 
distorted humanity, the sight of which 
would have impelled Dore to more 


diabolical flights of fancy than he ever. 


succeeded in achieving—rags and filth, 
all manner of loathsome skin diseases, 
open sores, bruises, grossness, inde- 
cency, leering monstrosities, bestial 
faces, piggish faces, faces of fiends and 
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of nine months, lying asleep, flat on the 
hard bench, with neither pillow nor cov- 
ering, nor with anyone looking after it. 
Next, half a dozen men, sleeping bolt 
upright, or leaning against one another 
in their sleep. In one place a family 
group, a child asleep in its sleeping 
mother’s arms, and the husband 
(or male mate) clumsily mending a 
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lost souls in hell, in short, a foul race 
of animals in straight descent from the 
adventurers whom Circe turned to 
swine. 

A chill raw wind was blowing, and 
these creatures huddled there in their 
rags, sleeping for the most part, or 
trying to sleep. Here were a dozen 
women, ranging in age from twenty 
years toseventy. Nexta babe, possibly 


dilapitated shoe. On another bench a 
woman trimming the frayed strips of 
her rags with a knife, and another 
woman, with thread and needle, sewing 
up rents. Adjoining, a man, holding a 
sleeping woman in his arms. Farther 
on, a man, his clothing caked with 
gutter mud, asleep with head in the 
lap of a woman, not more than twenty- 
five years old, and also asleep. 
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It was this sleeping that puzzled me. 
Why were nine out of ten of them 
asleep, or trying to sleep? But it was 
not till afterward that I learned the 
fearful reason. J¢zs a law of the powers 
that be that the homeless shall not sleep by 
night. 

On the pavement, by the portico of 
Christ’s Church where the stone pillars 
rise towards the sky in a stately row, 
were whole rows of men lying asleep 
or drowsing, and all too deep-sunk in 
torpor to rouse or be made curious by 
our intrusion. 

‘‘Christ in Hades” is _ paradise 
compared to Christ’s Church in Spital- 
fields I thought; and the agony of the 
cross seemed a vain sacrifice when the 
Son of God could look down upon this 
after the centuries. And I remembered 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Crucifix,” and where I 
had thought I had understood it before, 
I now knew that for the first time I 
really did understand it. 

‘A lung of London,” Isaid; ‘‘ nay, 
an abscess, a great, putrescent sore.” 

‘©O, why did you bring me here?” 
demanded the burning young Socialist, 
his delicate face white with sickness of 
soul and stomach sickness. 

“Those women, there,’’ said our 
guide, ‘‘will sell themselves for a 
thru’pence, or tu’pence, or a loaf of 
stale bread.”’ 

He said it with a cheerfulness that 
was really a bitter sneer. 

But what more he might have said, I 
do not know, for the sick man cried, 
‘‘ For heaven’s sake, let us get out of 
thisi’’ 


CHAPTER VII—A WINNER OF THE 
VICTORIA CROSS. 

I have found that it is not so easy to 

get into the casual ward of the work- 

house. I have made two attempts, 
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now; and I shall shortly make a third. 
The first time, I started out at seven 
o’clock in the evening with four shil- 
lings in my pocket. Herein I com- 
mitted two errors. In the first place, 
the applicant for admission to the 
casual ward must be destitute, and as 
he is subjected to a rigorous search, he 
must really be destitute; and four 
pence, much less four shillings, is 
sufficient affluence to disqualify him. 
In the second place, I made the mis- 
take of tardiness. Seven o’clock in the 
evening is too late in the day for a 
pauper to get a pauper’s bed. 

For the benefit of gently nurtured 
and innocent folk, let me explain what 
a casual ward is. It is a building 
where the homeless, bedless, penniless 
man, if he be lucky, may casually rest 
his weary bones, and then work like a 
navvy next day to pay for it. 

My second attempt to break into the 
casual ward began more auspiciously. 
I started in the middle of the afternoon, 
accompanied by the burning young 
Socialist and another friend, and all I 
had in my pocket was thru’pence. 
They piloted me to the Whitechapel 
Workhouse, at which I peered from 
around a friendly corner. It was a few 
minutes past five in the afternoon, but 
already a long and melancholy line was 
formed, which strung out around the 
corner of the building and out of sight. 

It was a most woeful picture, men 
and women waiting in the cold gray 
end of the day for a pauper’s shelter 
from the night, and I confess it almost 
unnerved me. Like the boy before the 
dentist’s door, I suddenly discovered a 
multitude of reasons for being else- 
where. Some hints of the struggle 
going on within must have shown in 
my face, for one of my companions 
said, ‘‘Don’t funk; you can do it.” 
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Of course I could do it, but I became 
aware that even thru’pence in my 
pocket was too lordly a treasure for 
such a throng; and, in order that all in- 
vidious distinctions might be removed, 
I emptied out the coppers. Then I 
bade goodbye to my friends, and with 
my heart going pit-a-pat, slouched 
down the street and took my place at 
the end of the line. Woeful it looked, 
this line of poor folk tottering on the 
steep pitch to death; how woeful it 
was I did not dream. 

Next to me stood a short, stout man. 
Hale and hearty, though aged, strong- 
featured, with the tough and leathery 
skin produced by long years of sun- 
beat and weather-beat, his was the un- 
mistakable sea-face and eyes; and at 
once there came to mea bitof Kipling’s 
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‘‘By the brand upon my shoulder, by the gall 
of clinging steel ; 

By the welt the whips have left me, by the 
scars that never heal ; 

By eyes grown old with staring through the 
sun-wash on the brine, 

I am paid in full for service.” 


How correct I was in my surmise, 
and how peculiarly appropriate the 
verse was, you shall learn. 

‘‘T won’t stand it much longer, I 
won't,” he was complaining to the man 
on the other side of him. ‘I'll smash 
awindy, a big ’un, an’ get run in for 
fourteen days. Then I'll have a good 
place to sleep, never fear, an’ better 
grub than you get here. Though I'd 
miss my bit of baccy,’’—this as an 
afterthought and said regretfully and 
resignedly. 

‘“T’ve been out two nights, now,” he 
went on; ‘‘wet to the skin night before 
last, an’ I can’t stand it much longer. 
I’m gettin’ old, an’ some mornin’ they’ll 
pick me up dead.” 

He whirled with fierce passion on 
me; ‘Don’t you ever let yourself 
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grow old,lad. Die when you’re young, 
or you'll come tothis. I’m tellin’ you 
sure. Seven an’ eighty years am I, 
and served my country like a man. 
Three good conduct stripes an’ the 
Victoria Cross, an’ this is what I 
get for it. I wish I was dead, I wish I 
was dead. Can’t come any too quick 
for me, I tell you.” 

The moisture rushed into his eyes, 
but, before the other man _ could 
comfort him, the brave old hero drove 
it out of his eyes and began to hum a 
lilting sea-song as though there were 
no such thing as heart-break in the 
world. 

Given encouragement, this is the 
story he told while waiting in line at 
the work-house door, after two nights 
of exposure in the streets. 

As a boy he had enlisted in the 
British Navy, and for two score years 
and more had served faithfully and 
well. Names, dates, commanders, 
ports, ships, engagements, and battles, 
rolled from his lips in a steady stream ; 
but it is beyond me to remember them 
all, for it is not quite in keeping to take 
He had 
been through the ‘“‘ First War in China,” 
as he termed it; had enlisted in the 
East India Company and served ten 
years in India; was back in India again 
in the English Navy, at the time of the 
Mutiny ; had served in the Burmese 
War, and in the Crimea; and all this 
in addition to having fought and toiled 
for the English flag pretty well over 
the rest of the globe. 

Then the thing happened. A little 
thing, if it could only be traced back to 
first causes; perhaps the lieutenant’s 
breakfast had not agreed with him; or 
he had been up late the night before ; 
or his debts were pressing; or the 
commander had spoken brusquely to 
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him. The point is, that on this 
particular day the lieutenant was 
irritable. The sailor, with others, was 
‘* setting up”’ the forerigging. 

Now, mark you, the sailor had been 
over forty years in the navy, had three 
good conduct stripes, had never before 
been guilty of any offence, and 
possessed the Victoria Cross for 
distinguished service in battle; so he 
could not have been such an altogether 
bad sort of a sailorman. The lieutenant 
was irritable; the lieutenant called him 
a name—well, not a nice sort of name. 
It referred to his mother. When I was 
a boy it was our boy’s code to fight 
like little demons should such an insult 
be given our mothers; and many men 
have died, in my part of the world, for 
calling other men this name. I have 
seen men, good men, splendid men, go 
stark mad on the instant, so great their 
frenzy at being called this name. 

However, the lieutenant called the 
sailor this name. At that moment it 
chanced that the sailor had an iron 
lever or bar in hishands. He promptly 
struck the lieutenant over the head with 
it, knocking him out of the rigging and 
overboard. 

And then, in the man’s own words: 
‘(I saw what I had done. I knew the 
Regulations, an’ I said to myself, ‘It’s 
all up with you, Jack, my boy; so here 
goes.’ An’I jumped over after him, 
my mind made up to drown us both. 
An’ I’d ha’ done it, too, only the 
pinnace from the flagship was just 
coming alongside. Up we came to the 
top, me a-hold of him an’ punchin’ him. 
This is what settled for me. If I 
hadn’t been strikin’ him, I could have 
claimed that seein’ what I had done, I 
jumped over to save him.”’ 

Then came the court-martial, 
whatever name a sea-trial goes by. 


or 
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He recited his sentence, word for word, 
as though memorized and gone over in 
bitterness many times. And here it is, 
for the sake of discipline and respect to 
officers, not always gentlemen, the 
punishment of a man who was guilty of 
manhood: To be reduced to the rank 
of ordinary seaman; to be debarred all 
prize-money due him; to forfeit all 
rights to pension; to resign the Victoria 
Cross ; to be discharged from the navy 
with a good character (this being his 
first offence); to receive fifty lashes; 
and to serve two years in prison. 

‘(IT wish I had drowned that day, I 
wish to God I had,” he concluded as 
the line moved up and we passed around 
the corner. 

At last the door came in sight, 
through which the paupers were being 
admitted in bunches. And here I 
learned a surprising thing: ¢hzs bemg 
Wednesday, none of us would be released 
before Friday morning. Furthermore, 
and O, you Tobacco-Users take heed, 
we would not be permitted to take in any 
tobbaco. This we would have to sur- 
surrender as we entered. Sometimes, 
I was told, it was returned on leaving, 
and sometimes it was destroyed. 

The old man-of-warsman gave me a 
lesson. Opening his pouch, he emptied 
the tobacco (a pitiful quantity, but his 
all), into a piece of paper. This, 
snugly and flatly wrapped, went down 
his sock inside his shoe. Down went 
my piece of tobacco inside my sock, 
for forty hours without tobacco is a 
hardship all tobacco-users will under- 
stand. 

Again and again the line moved up, 
and we were slowly, but surely 
approaching the wicket. At the mo- 
ment we happened to be standing on an 
iron grating, anda man appearing under- 
neath, the old sailor called down to him: 
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‘‘How many more do they want? ¢ 

‘¢ Twenty-four,” came the answer. 

We looked ahead anxiously and 
counted. Thirty-four were ahead of 
us. Disappointment and consternation 
dawned upon the faces about me. It 
is not a nice thing, hungry and penni- 
less, to face a sleepless night in the 
streets. But we hoped against hope, 
till, when ten stood outside the wicket, 
the porter turned us away. 

‘‘Full up,” was what he said as he 
banged the door. 

Like a flash, for all his eighty-seven 
years, the old sailor was speeding away 
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on the desperate chance of finding 
shelter elsewhere. I stood and debated 
with two other men, wise in the 
knowledge of casual wards, as to 
where we should go. They decided 
on the Poplar Workhouse, three miles 
away, and we started off. 

As we rounded the corner one of 
them said, ‘‘I could a-got in ’ere 
to-day. I come by at one o'clock, an’ 
the line was beginnin’ to form then— 
pets, that’s what they are. They let’m 
in, the same ones, night upon night.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


SEEH MORE LEISURE 


The American is pronounced the most 
nervous of any nationality. Why is 
this so? It probably arises from vari- 
ous causes, but one of them is that we 
live too fast. We are eager for wealth, 
or power or place. All things are pos- 
sible to the American and he is in eager 
pursuit of that which appears most 
attractive to him. He wants wealth 
and he wants it quick. He wants fame 
or political power, or to stand high in 
some profession, and he thinks all time 
lost that is not spent in the endeavor to 
attain his object. The people of no 
other nation arein such a constanthurry. 
We even hurry in our recreations and 
at our meals. We rise early and go to 
bed late and drive ourselves all day. 
The Englishman, the German or the 
Frenchman, take more hours of rest. 
If the Englishman takes a short noon- 
ing, he quits early in the afternoon. 
If the Frenchman goes early to his 
office, he takes a leisurely lunch time. 
He works hard while h: works, but 
does not keep at it so many hours. 

When the American takes a vacation 
he works just as hard at it as when 


Pets, on the poorhouse steps! Ye 
gods! 
working at his business. We need to 


cultivate a faculty for repose, a habit 
of resting. What does it matter if A or 
X does acquire a million or two more 
than we do? What matters it even if 
we fail of the $100,000 mark? With 


industry and frugality the most of us 


can be able to provide comforts for our 
families, a home, food, clothing and 
leisure for reading and amusement and 
social pleasures. We may be able to 
command time sufficient to enjoy these 
comforts with our families. All that 
we strive for, which is only to make 
appearances to the world and impress 
others with the extent of our wealth, 
is but vexation and a burden. While 
we are working, let us have a thought 
for the preservation of health both of 
body and mind. Without that it is 
little pleasure that can be derived from 
all we may store up of wealth, all we 
may win of fame, or place. Let us 
be content with modest gains, enjoy 
the good things of life as we pass 
along and learn that in simple, genuine 
and innocent lives lies truest joy of 
living. 


HERDING IN CITIES 


HERDING 


Have you ever watched a sea gull 
sailing over the water far out of sight 
of land? The gull’s home may be 
hundreds of miles away on some white 
cliff, far down below the horizon. She 
fishes where she chooses, independent 
of space, and witha few flaps of her 
wings is back to her home and her 
young ones. Kind providence has given 
to the sea gull rapid transit. 

Have you ever studied a Cochin- 
China hen, laboriously worm-hunting 
within the dingy walls of the stable 
yard? She has feathers all down her 
yellow legs, she is short of breath, she 
can’t run more than a quarter of a mile, 
she is the abject slave of distance. 
She is like you, fellow citizens, who 
read this, the victim of imperfect tran- 
sit. She is the type of the dweller in 
cities. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, a 
man criticized sometimes by respecta- 
bility because he thinks the poor people 
should be better off, declares that some 
day every man should and will live in 
a house with open land all around it, 
fresh air and sunlight on all of the four 
sides. In Boston recently he said that 
every human being should live in the 
country. And he said truly: 

‘“‘The herding of people together in 
apartment houses is as wicked as 
Hell. 

The superior minds that criticize Dr. 
Hale laugh at his prediction that in 
time every man will live in the coun- 
try. But that is absolutely true, and 
absolutely evident to anybody who 
will take the trouble to think. 

Of course, our friend the fat Cochin- 
China hen, or the still fatter Cochin- 
China rooster, will laugh at the sug- 
gestion that it could ever lead the free, 
beautiful life of the sea gull. The 
Cochin-China hen would say : 

“T must scratch for worms within 
five hundred yards of my nest, other- 
wise I would never get home at 
night.” 
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IN CITIES 


The dull Cochin-China human being 
in the city imagines that humanity is 
forever going to scratch for worms— 
otherwise attend to business—within 
a few miles of its nest. 

But our present hideous cities, where 
nine children out of ten have only the 
gutter for a playground, and nine 
adults out of ten never look at the 
moon or the stars from one year’s end 
to the other, are only a passing phase 
of our imperfect life. 

We have not as yet conquered time 
and space, and consequently we live 
the life of barnyard creatures, of pigs 
and geese and chickens, crowded 
together in filth. 

But time and man’s 
doing their work. 

Within the memory of every young 
man and woman, no man could live 
more than five miles from his work—it 
took too long to get home. Now a 
man can live sixty or seventy or ninety 
miles from his work, if he can afford to 
pay the exorbitant railroad fares. 

Very soon he will go home at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, at an ex- 
pense of five cents as a maximum for 
the whole distance. 

What the air-sweeping wings are to 
the sea gull the marvelous electric cur- 
rent will be to the human race. With- 
in afew years a man will do his work 
in one spot, close his desk, and half an 
hour later greet his wife and children 
at home, fifty or a hundred miles away. 

This is not guesswork—it is absolute 
certainty. It means conquest of dis- 
tance. It means large, comfortable 
homes for the moderately prosperous, 
who now occupy small flats. Above 
all it is a blessed prospect, for it means 
green grass, trees, flowers, a knowl- 
edge of nature, unlimited sunshine and 
fresh air, for the millions and millions 
of poor-women and children that now 
grow up in our hideous cities, pale and 
feeble, like sickly plants in a cellar.— 
New York Journal. 
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m% THE HEART OF THE HILLS 


7 There’s a wonderful country, lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 
Where the wind-flower swings, 
And the veery sings, 
And the tumbling brooks come down ;— 
Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills : 
’Tis the land that lies 
’Neath the summer skies 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care; 
And the tired feet 
In the dusty street 
Are longing to enter there ; 
And a voice from that land is calling 
In the rush of a thousand rills,— 
‘““ Come away, away, 
To the woods today, 
To the heart of the happy hills.’ 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies are always blue, 

In the shadows cool, 

By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew ; 
We may drink from the magic fountains 
Where the wine of life distills ; 

And never a care 

Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


—Boston Transcript. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


OF GROWN MEN 


CHARLES FERGUSON 


A? I have had occasion to say before 
in this magazine, the American 
idea of the nature of government is 
so opposed to the European idea that 
it is difficult for the two kinds of gov- 
ernments to do business with each other 
without confusion and -.misunderstand- 
ing. That is why we should avoid 
‘‘entangling alliances’’ with Europe. 
The European idea is that govern- 
ment is an Authority set over the people 
to decide their differences, something 
mystical and superhuman. The Amer- 
ican idea—in spite of our vast inherit- 
ance of old world superstition—is that 
government is a partnership of the 
people for the pursuit of well-being, 
the prosecution of the arts and sciences. 
Now Authority means Intellectual 
Monopoly, such an adjustment of the 
political machineries that the intellectual 
force of the mass of ordinary men can- 
not be brought to bear. What is called 
free discussion may or may not be 
allowed; that is unimportant. Talk is 
cheap. In Great Britain there is free 
talk, in Russia there is not; but in both 
countries the political arrangements are 
insurmountable barriers against free 
intellectual competition. Government 
in both countries is carried on by 
Intellectual Monopoly. 
Intellectual Monopoly is a real cause 
of Economic Monopoly. Without intel- 
lectual competition—the free play of 


intellectual forces—there can be no solu- 
tion of the economic problem. 

America shares that problem, with 
Europe because the work of the Am- 
erican Revolution is as yet only half 
accomplished. We started out to pro- 
duce a mobile and progressive social 
order—a strong government, driven ever 
forward by the free play of personal 
forces—and we have not yet done it. 

Our government does not answer to 
the characteristic American definition. 
In spite of all our theories, this govern- 
ment, like the governments of Europe, 
is based upon Intellectual Monopoly. 
The point is that under existing polit- 
ical arrangements in this country, only 
a small number of very exceptional 
people can have any real influence in 
public affairs. Our government is me- 
chanical and unwieldy, it is like one 
prematurely old and stiff in the joints. 
Its reflex action is bad; its organs do 
not respond to the stimulus of popular 
demand. The world lives and moves, 
the people are fifty years ahead of their 
grandfathers, but the government is 
imperturbable and unaware. 

Of course, freedom does not consist 
in the right to get what one wants every 
day ; but it does consist in the right to 
take a step every day in that direction, 
to make one’s life count for something 
in the sum total of human forces. If 
the average American were free to elect 
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his own masters, he could hardly be 
said to be free; much less can freedom 
be got by the servants of one’s masters, 
the office holders, who do the bidding 
of the Masters-of-the-Purse. 

To have civil liberty is to be a social 
‘orce. A genuine democratic govern- 
ment is one that is organized so sensi- 
tively that it feels and is affected by the 
aim-in-life of every man, woman and 
child within its reach. A government 
that does not register in one way or 
another the intellectual energy of all- 
the-people, is a thing against nature. 
It is a rowdy in the streets of science, 
a disturber of the cosmic peace. 

According to the moral law that is 
wrought into the grain of the cosmos, 
every man is given power over material 
things, that is, wealth—in proportion to 
his courage and knowledge, his loyalty 
to his own nature and to the nature of 
things. The ground plan of the uni- 
verse is democratic; its working has 
been spoiled by the self-distrust and 
ignorance of the people. There is no 
reason why the distribution of wealth 
should not be according to the value of 
work, no reason why the sharpest tools 
should not be in the hands that are 
most competent, except the power of 
Intellectual Monopoly, lodged by the 
fear and foolishness of the people, in 
aristocratic governments. Privilege 
keeps house in a baloon; the law of 
gravitation is against it. 

The way to destroy Monopoly and 
give every man as much economic 
power as belongs to him, is for the 
people to insist upon working the gov- 
ernment on an artistic and scientific 
basis. What we need and must have 
is a social and political organization of 
American communities in the spirit of 
art and science. 

We must plant the standard of the 
University in every town. University is 
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not at all the word to apply to our 
cloistered academies of polite learning. 
The University in its orginal and final 
sense is a social and political conception. 
It is the normal and rational form of 
social organization. 

The Middle Ages had three great 
dreams of universal social order. Char- 
lemagne imagined a Holy Roman 
Empire, and Pope Hildebrand, a Holy 
Catholic Church that should compass 
the world. But the greatest dream was 
the last, the waking dream of a multi- 
tude of men of genius who stood at the 
door of modern times, the dream of 
an international republic founded upon 
the arts and sciences, the idea of the 
University. 

This University idea is at the bottom 
of all the progressive movements of 
modern times, and all signs go to show 
that the future belongs to it. 

If half of the people in any American 
community, say atown of ten thousand, 
were to have faith enough in the God 
of the healthy human heart and of all 
out-doors, to break from their religious 
sects and political parties and organize 
themselves, under the standard of the 
University, for the purpose of creating 
in their town the highest possible art- 
istic and scientific conditions of social 
life, that town would be the goal of 
pilgrimages for coming generations, for 
it would open up the new era of 
common wealth now long overdue. 

It would seem that that era must 
begin with a struggle between munici- 
pal and other political corporations, 
organized in the modern and democratic 
spirit, and the huge industrial corpora- 
tions, the Trusts organized in the spirit 
of feudalism and aristocracy. High 
industrial organization is one thing and 
the appropriation of all the benefits 
of such organization by private cor- 
porations, is quite another. The 
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municipalities will stand for the former 
thing, the Trusts for the latter. 

The contest will lie between the Free 
Cities with their feet on the open ground 
of Nature, and certain monstrous, mush- 
room growths of the legal imagination, 
nursed in the cellars of the Past. The 
issue is not doubtful. The Municipal- 
ity and the political corporations of 
larger scope can produce the only com- 
modity that is always in demand, the 
commodity that gives value to all 
others, to wit, the artistic and scienti- 
fic conditions of social life. 

Publicity is the right medicine for the 
Trusts, but it must be a strong dose—a 
dose strong enough to transform a bad 
wild beast into a good cart-horse. The 
private corporations that prey upon the 
people must be transformed into public 
corporations. The great industrial 
organizations must be absorbed into the 
political system. 

The dominance of capital, the ac- 
cumulation of vast masses of credits in 
the hands of a few persons was a ne- 
cessary experience of the nineteenth 
century, because that century advanced 
so much faster in science than in civil- 
ization. It was driven irresistibly for- 
ward to undertake great enterprises, 
without sufficient social stamina to 
direct them. 

The public had credit, social strength, 
but no science; the great promoters 
had science, but no credit. The ne- 
cessary junction between science and 
credit was effected very simply by 
turning over the public credit as a per- 
quisite to the promoters. And the 
people clapped their hands, so charmed 
were they with the new toys of chem- 
istry and physics. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
this same public, as soon as it shall 
have acquired a little art and science, 
will insist upon using its own credit for 
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the prosecution of its own enterprises. 

The rise of one Free City will sound 
the veveille for all the rest. They will 
have to get up and stir their blood on 
penalty of being killed by the competi- 
tion of a higher type of civilization. A 
city that works with its own credit can 
ruin the business of one that pays 
interest and profits to promoters and 
private capitalists. 

Civilization of a very authentic kind 
is going to advance with whip and spur 
as soon as the energies of this inter- 
municipal competition are fairly let 
loose. But it will be a generous and 
humanizing rivalry for, unlike the 
competition for privilege which is now 
so rife, this rivalry of municipalities 
will be a competition toward the swiftest 
Suc- 
cess will rest with the city that offers 
the freest career for artistic and scien- 
tific talent, the best chance for a 
productive and expansive life. 

It is not to be expected that a de- 
mocratic society will ever abolish 
private wealth or the enterprising pri- 
vate use of it, but the ‘‘ unearned 
increment” of capital is not long for 
this world. 

The time is close at hand when 
capitalists will be obliged to live on 
their principal or else risk it in experi- 
mental enterprises such as yield on an 
average only compensation for risk, the 
successful will get more, the unsuccess- 
ful less; in either case society will 
extend the sphere of its knowledge as 
to what is practicable. Private enter- 
prise will continually open up the way 
for new public enterprises. The public 
will, I presume, travel only in the beaten 
paths, and the public service will train 
men to serve the public in the adven- 
tures of private enterprise. 

The moral distinction between the 
obligations of public and private life 
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cannot exist in a genuine democracy. 
It is a relic of the grace-of-God theory 
of government that we should bind the 
mayor and the coroner by great oaths 
to serve only the public, and leave the 
coal-mine operators and the managers 
of the oil business morally free to serve 
only themselves. When the indus- 
trial life of the people is completely 
fused with their political life, a private 
enterprise that does not serve the 
public will be abated as a public 
nuisance. And the distinction between 
a “public” and ‘private’? man will 
not have the quasi-sacerdotal signi- 
ficance that it has at present. A man, 
who under the general provisions of the 
law, becomes the owner of a corner lot 
or a grocery store, is the holder of a 
public franchise and should be account- 
able as a public servant, quite as much 
as a sheriff or a policeman, who happens 
to have been appointed to his place by 
name. The man with the corner lot on 
his hands has got his office by answer- 
ing to the general description of the 
law as to what a man must do and be 
in order to achieve that kind of a dis- 
tinction, while the policeman has been 
appointed by answering to the particu- 
lar name of O’Neil or Sullivan—that is 
the whole difference. 

I suppose that under the new order 
of things, the principle of election by 
general description will gradually pre- 
vail over the other principle, election by 
name. That is to say, the industrial 
principle of natural selection under the 
law, will gradually supersede the polit- 
ical principle of selection by nomination. 
‘‘ Politics ’—the competition for public 
favors—will gradually fade into a me- 
mory. Less and less will desirable things 
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be obtainable by getting one’s self liked, 
and more and more by making one’s 
self useful. 

No preliminary change in the polit- 
ical structure of the United States is 
necessary for this fulfillment of the spirit 
and aim of the American Revolution. 
One revolution is enough, if used with 
any reasonable degree of economy. 

In Europe the government is sove- 
reign and the people are subjects; the 
people are morally bound to obey 
the government, which stands above 
them and is supposed to breathe purer 
air. We have changed all that. In 
America the government is simply the 
organized energy and intelligence of the 
social life. Everybody belongs to it. 
The people are not morally bound to 
obey it. They are moratiy bound 
to respect it and improve it. Starting 
with this understanding, we can accom- 
plish all that we have in hand with any 
old rack of a political building that the 
fathers may have passed down to us. 

The obvious defect of our constitu- 
tional edifice is that it is too much in 
the air. In fact, it has no visible foun- 
dation at all. That detail of the speci- 
fications was, by some inadvertence, 
left out. The attempt was made to 
establish a government of and for and 
by the people, without any sort of political 
organization of the mass of the people. 

The peculiar task of this generation 
is to under-pin this air-castle constitu- 
tion of our fathers by organizing the 
basic part of the national government. 
The task is to establish in every Amer- 
ican community, the institution of the 
creative, the spiritual energy of the 
world, the seat of the Sovereignty of 
the People. 


SELF SUPPRESSION 


LOUVILLE H. DYER 


“Nearly every one stands in great horror of 
annihilation, and yet to give up your in- 
dividuality is to annihilate yourself.’’ 

At the birth of every human being, 
the world is confronted by a unique 
personality. There comes to view her 
grandeurs and listen to her varied 
harmonies, a person who can _ hear 
music not possible to other ears, read 
in nature’s landscape beauties never 
seen by other eyes. The sea will 
hoarsely chant to him secrets she has 
never told before, mysteries that for 
many years she has carefully treasured 
for him. 

Wise and happy is the child who 
will shun the stupid authority of the 
pedagogue, and wander along the 
pasture’s winding paths, listen to the 
murmuring pines, be opened-eyed to 
the nodding daisy’s greeting, be 
calmed by the soothing low of the 
cow whose limpid brown eyes are 
fathomless. 


“T think I could turn and live with the animals, 

They are so calm and self-contained.”’ 

The search is long and nearly fruit- 
less in seeking a man who is ‘‘calm 
and self-contained.” 

What beautiful and certain results 
come from giving unconstrained wel- 
come to the call of yourself, heeding 
the intuitions and reposing with love 
and confidence in Nature. 


How the soul expands when, care 
free, we stroll through wood and glade, 
while day steals away to rest behind 
the gay hued mantle of the West. 
Hours thus spent make rich the 
treasury of the mind, expand and en- 
noble the soul, cause the spark of hope 
to burst into flame, gladden and make 
light the heart, and build a sane and 
joyous selfhood. 

Let us insist that our lives shall not 
be lost, stifled by custom. 


‘‘What custom wills in all things should we 
The eps antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt, 

For truth to over peer.’’ 

Those who timidly follow custom 
with shackled minds are soon buried in 
the dust and rubbish of convention. 
Only those who scorn worn and weary 
roads and free and fetterless go where 
fancy leads, live. 


‘“‘T am for those who have never been mastered, 

For men and women whose tempers have 

never been mastered, 

For those whom laws, theories, conventions, 

can never master.”’ 

The men in literature whom we love 
were possessed of the same glad, free 
spirit as the birds. Burns had an un- 
tamed soul. Pedants had never clipped 
his wing; he caught the awful music 
of the fierce and wailing winter gust; 
translated the hymn of the snow- 
burdened wind; read the love notes of 
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the mating birds; chummed with the 
flowers and knew the rhythm of the 
keen edged scythe as it was sent 
through the staggering grass by lusty 
arms. What was ‘‘commonest, easiest, 
cheapest,’’ he loved. 

Ben Jonson, in speaking to Drum- 
mond of Shakespeare, bewailed his 
reckless mode of composition, for the 
immortal dramatist was perfectly in- 
different to the classic forms; the 
unities of time and place had no 
homage from him. While Jonson’s 
plays are vastly overloaded with 
classical learning, they are lacking the 
touch of the master spirit that makes 
the whole world kin. Those who read 
Jonson are few; the whole world pays 
increasing homage to Shakespeare. 

Rare Ben, never wrote anything that 
is so widely known as his famous lines 
prefixed to the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare, 1623. Shakespeare was 
absolutely fetterless ; he had the aban- 
don and audacity of genius. He threw 
himself with love and perfect trust on 
the boundless resources of Nature. 
Humanity was his book, a source of 
knowledge compared with which all 
others are mean and beggarly. 

He who obtains his information from 
real things, at first hand, is truly wise; 
most people feed their minds on the 
reflection of the real, they study imita- 
tions of imitations of imitations. 

Shakespeare, the master spirit of 
mankind, read the original God-made 
work, men and women, with what re- 
sults the whole world knows. He alone, 


could ‘‘Turn the accomplishments of . 


many years into an hour-glass.” 

Shakespeare had—self trust! Do 
not make your soul dumb ; give it a 
voice. Do not disown tie children of 
your brain; it is as vicious as disowning 
the children of your flesh. 
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A few brave souls dispersed through 
allthe ages have believed in themselves 
and given glad expression to the highest 
in their nature. O! what a ‘‘Weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable” place this 
kind, rugged old earth would be, if a 
few brave and daring souls did not 
dream such grand and splendid dreams. 

Carot, loving, patient, trustful, simple 
and joyful as a dimpled babe, believing 
in himself as unquestioningly as a child 
believes in its mother. He was to 
humanity what the fertile place is to 
the desert, he was a blossom beside the 
dusty highway of our conventional, 
complex life. 

The literary man, the man of culture, 
feels disgraced by wearing a patched 
coat, but he willingly wears a patched 
mind. Those writers who are popular 
and hold a prominent place in the 
magazines are at best, but literary 
‘‘Kings of shreds and patches.”’ 

While learned tomes find undisturbed 
repose on library shelves, quietly mak- 
ing a convenient resting place for dust, 
those books that are the sincere utter- 
ance of great souls, live forever. 


“Who troubles himself about his fluency or 


ornaments is lost.’’ 


How a man is clipped away, sup- 
pressed and hedged about by the con- 
ventions, delusions, and customs of 
society. The parents begin the dwarf- 
ing and repressing process, then peda- 
gogues, then the church, then fashions, 
then the political party into which one 
drifts; these all and unitedly demand 
the surrender of one’s individuality. 

The many yield and become merged; 
they cease to be one and become a 
small part of an aggregation. The 
few brave, daring souls refuse to 
capitulate; they prefer to be intellect- 
ually free and their ‘‘Souls are like 
stars and. dwell apart.” 


SELETSUPPRESSION 


These men are the men of genius; 
they fill the galleries with marble that 
vies with life, a mirror in which Nature 
sees her perfect self; they turn com- 
mon air into melody that enchants 
mankind forever; they crystallize 
thought and make the life blood of 
literature; they voice the burning 
eloquence born of great events; they 
are the constellations in the vast 
expanse of thought. 

‘This above all : to thine own self be true 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.”’ 
Ruskin at the age of twenty-four, in 

plain and unmistakable words, told the 

artists and art critics of England that 
they did not know their business. 

Ridicule, denial and epithets, that were 

as weak as wrong, were hurled back at 

him by those whom he had wounded. 

The message he delivered was as true 

as eloquent. Ruskin was right and 

those who opposed him were sub- 
merged in the current they could not 
stem. Ruskin believed in Ruskin. 

To believe your own thought, to 
know that what is true for yourself 
down in your own heart is true for all 
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men—that is genius. Thus speaks 
Emerson, and thus says the brave 


heart of every true man of genius. 

Wagner,who caused the air to vibrate 
with new notes of melody, whose name 
is immortal because his work trans- 
formed music, and set at naught the 
traditions of the classics in music, met 
the common fate of all those who are 
too great to be muzzled by the com- 
mands of artists who have long been 
dead. 

Wagner refused to compromise; he 
trod with confident step his own road. 
Those pigmies who opposed him are 
dreamless dust. They acted according 
to their darkness, he according to 
his light, and in the firmament of 
melody, Wagner is the ‘‘one bright 
particular star.” 

Thus it is in all lands, at all times. 
The few have scaled the peaks, bear- 
ing in their intrepid hands the sacred 
flame of genius, while in the valleys 
below the sons of mediocrity, good 
form, and dusty tradition cry out, 
‘‘Heretic!” and their petulant protest 
dies in an echo, and leaves ‘‘not a 
rack behind.”’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF TOOLS 


May Woop SIMONS 


NECESSITY, it is commonly said, is 

the mother of invention. The de- 
sire for warmth, for protection from the 
storms and from wild animals, the ever 
recurring demand for food were the 
first needs that stimulated man to 
modify the objects and processes of 
Nature, that they might better serve 
his purpose. 

It was thus that the digging stick 
became the ancestor of the present 
steam plow, the carrying strap of the 
train and ship, the rude shelter of the 
palace and the skin or bark coat of the 
modern costume. 

From the beginning these inventions 
were divided into two classes—first, 
those objects that were an end in 
themselves, as the dress or house, and 
second, those that were used as a 
means to an end. To these last we 
apply the terms tools, machines or 
implements. 

We cannot do better than base our 
history of tools back in savagery and 
examine briefly the tool chest of one of 
our primitive forefathers. The earliest 
tools were unshaped stones and sticks. 
Even after man began to form these 
into shapes that would better accomplish 
his purpose, they consisted at first only 
of the working part and had as yet no 
handle. Numerous savages still use 
only the rudest kind of a grip, simply 


smoothing the rough surface or wrap- 
ping something around it so as not to 
hurt the hand. But the vast majority 
of these tools in time became fitted 
with handles so various that it is plain 
that the sagacious mind of the savage 
nowhere worked to more perfect 
advantage than in the fashioning of 
these handles or haftings. The evolu- 
tion of these handles under savagery 
can be traced from a mere stick or fork 
of a sapling to one in which the hand 
was entirely covered, but in such a 
manner that the muscles, nevertheless, 
found the fullest play. 

We are obliged to give some attention 
to these savage haftings since this is 
the part that has been the most 
prominent in the development of the 
machine. The actual working part, for 
instance, of the chisel, the hammer, the 
wedge, has changed little in form, but 
it has been the handle or the part in 
which it works that has been improved. 
Moreover, there has been a constant 
removal of the tool from direct contact 
with the user. Handles with greater 
and greater modifications have inter- 
vened, until today man stands one 
side and merely corrects breaks in the 
workings of the vast machines. 

We will take up a few of the simple 
tools. The first class of tools were 
those used for cutting purposes. These 
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include such implements as_ knives, 
shears, planes, axes, chisels and saws. 

The knife was an indispensable 
imp'ement even for the lowest grade of 
primitive mechanic. This knife he 
made of stone, the teeth of sharks and 
beavers, or of shells or bamboo. The 
American aborigines made their knives 
of stone, the East Archipelago inhabit- 
ant used bamboo. The shears of the 
savage do not consist of a pair of 
cutting edges, 
one working 
on the other. 
There is only 
one cutting 
edge, the other 
part is station- 
ary. The sav- 
age mother held 
a bit of wood 
against the 
headrofathe 
child and hag- 
gled off the hair 
with a sharp 
stone or shell. 

For the jack- 
Pl ai.e5, and 
smoothing 
plane there is 
no mechanical 
substitute in 
savagery. The 
axe, chisel and 
adze of the savage are not very sharply 
divided. The same stone blade might 
be inserted in an antler for an axe, 
attached to a forked handle for an adze, 
or to astraight handle for a chisel. 

In civilization we find a workman 
using a saw for purposes of cross- 
cutting and ripping. The savages 
never used a saw for the latter purpose 
but accomplished this by a series of 
wedges. For cross-cutting, however, 
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the saw is one of the oldest tools. 
There is no race of men existing today 
who cannot at least haggle off a piece 
of wood by means of a jagged stone. 
So much for cutting tools. 

A second class of tools have their 
ancestry in savagery. They are the 
implements used for smoothing and 
abrading surfaces. The modern 
cabinet maker, with his steel scrapers 
and wood rasps, has his counterpart 
in the savage 
with his scrap- 
ing and grind- 
ing tools of 
stonesno) cite 
potternn a iter 
finishing a ves- 
sel, smoothed 
cff its surface 
with bits of 
leather or stone 
and left it with- 
out inequalities. 
We must not 
omit the grind- 
stone, either, in 
our enumera- 
tion of the tools 
of primitive 
man. 

No doubt, 
next in import- 
ance are the 
implements 
used in pounding, crushing and frac- 
turing. The hammer was an_indis- 
pensable tool under savagery. It was 
used in breaking stones to obtain 
marrow, in driving the pegs of tents 
and pounding dried meat, in making 
bark cloth and for breaking dry wood, 
and finally in breaking off stones in 
the quarry. 

Finally we have a vast number of 
tools used as needles, awls and drills 
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of various kinds, and last we have 
among common tools those used as 
gripping implements. Tongs, pinchers 
and vises are well represented in this 
early tool chest. The use of the screw, 
the pulley, and the wheel and axle are 
but little known to the savage. The 
lever and wedge, however, are well 
known devices. 

These men early learned the advan- 
tage of working together when any task 
was to be accomplished that required 
great strength. It wasin this way that 
they moved enormous. stones for 
several miles, and this is the secret of 
the construction of the pyramids. 

A complete account of the tools 
between savagery and the beginning of 
the present factory system would 
require volumes. Throughout antiquity 
and the middle ages, there was an 
improvement in all simple devices and 
a discovery of new materials for tool 
making. But the methods of handicraft 
still prevailed. Man was both the 
motive power and the guiding power 
of his implement, and never has the 
workman, working in direct contact 
with his tools, shown greater skill than 
the masterworkman of the medieval 
times showed in the construction of 
the Cathedrals. 

It is possible today to trace among 
different tribes and nations of unequal 
development, all the steps in tools from 
the simple stone scraper up through the 
handicraft tools to the machines of 
modern industry. 

We turn now to the evolution of the 
machine proper. The distinction be- 
tween the tool and the machine is of 
first importance. In other words we 
must begin our enquiry with the 
question as to the distinction between a 
machine and the implements used in 
handicrafts. The mathematicians, as 
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well as some of the English economists, 
simply call a tool asimple machine and 
a machine a complex tool. The word 
machine has been applied to the simple 
mechanical powers such as the lever, 
the inclined plane, the screw and the 
wedge. 

One distinction that has been made 
of the difference between a machine 
and a tool is that in the tool, man is the 
motive power, while in the case of the 
machine it is some other power, as for 
example, an animal, wind or water. 
But this distinction is entirely inade- 
quate. If it weretrue, then, as pointed 
out by Marx, a plow of the simplest 
form would be a machine, while the 
circular loom invented by Claussen and 
worked by one man, yet weaving 
96,000 picks a minute, would be a tool. 

But let us examine a machine; it has 
been outlined by one writer, Marx, 
and followed by another, J. A. Hobson. 
All fully developed machines consist 
of three separate or different parts. 
First, the motor mechanism. The 
motor mechanism is that which puts the 
whole machine into motion. It may 
‘do one of two things, either receive its 
impulse from some material force, as 
the wind, or water, in the case of water 
wheels and wind mills, or it may gener- 
ate its own motive power, as in the case 
of the steam engine or electric motor. 
Laying aside human strength as motive 
power, one of the earliest powers used 
was horse power. But with the open- 
ing of great manufacturing establish- 
ments, horse power became very ineffi- 
cient. It was not only costly, but its 
application in factories was very limited. 
However, the horse was used to quite 
an extent during the beginning of mod- 
ern industry, and even to this day the 
word horse-power is used as an expres- 
sion of mechanical force, 
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Wind power applied to sails and to 
mills has always had one great objec- 
tion. It is far too inconsistent and 
uncontrollable to be of great use. Water 
served the purpose better, but was still 
inadequate. At certain seasons of the 
year it quite failed. It could not be 
increased in power, and further, a most 
important fact, it necessitated the loca- 
tion of the mill upon the stream, which 
was often ata distance from the centres 
of trade and commerce. In short, it 
was only local in its application. But 
the increase in the size of the mechani- 
cal apparatus to be set in motion 
demanded a _ vastly more powerful 
motor than any of these, and one that 
could be run constantly and regulated 
at will. Hence the discovery of steam 
power. 

The advantages of the invention of 
steam power are summarized by Marx. 
He says: ‘‘Not till the invention of 
Watts’ second so-called double-action 
steam engine was a motor found that 
begot its own force by the consumption 
of coal and water, whose power was 
entirely under man’s control, that was 
mobile and a means of locomotion, that 
was urban and not like the water-wheel 
rural, that permitted production to be 
concentrated in towns instead of like 
the water wheels being scattered up and 
down the country, and that was of uni- 
versal technical application.” Still 
other means of motor power are the 
use of compressed air and gasoline. 

We proceed now to the second part 
of the machine—the transmitting 
mechanism. This is composed for the 
most part of ropes, bands, pulleys, 
cog-wheels, shafting and straps. This 
transmitting mechanism first of all 
regulates the motion ; second, it changes 
it when necessary, and finally, it divides 
it among the working machines. There 
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is no doubt but that the development 
of modern machinery has been largely 
a development of motor and transmit- 
ting mechanisms. Some of the greatest 
discoveries in the transmitting of motor 
power have been those gathering 
around electricity. Although electri- 
city is commonly spoken of as a motive 
power itself, it really is not that. It is 
simply a means of transforming and 
transmitting energy. For instance, in 
the case of Niagara Falls, the great 
water power here is used to turn a 
dynamo that generates electricity that 
is then transmitted to a distance of a 
hundred miles. But the power, the 
original power, is the water power of 
the Falls. 

Electricity is used to transmit power 
in such a variety of ways as to practi- 
cally revolutionize this field of industry. 
It permits the production of power by 
steam in one central place with great 
economy of coal, supervision and labor 
in general. More important still, it 
makes possible the utilization of water 
powers located in the most inaccessible 
places, provided only that a dynamo 
can be gotten to the water and wires 
strung out to where the power is wanted. 
Through the use of the storage battery 
it is possible to not only apply power 
which has been generated at a central 
station to the most diverse uses, but 
an intermittent power can be rendered 
continuous and vice versa. This per- 
mits the storage of a great amount of 
power in a small space, a fact of 
first importance in many lines of 
industry. 

Finally, the third and last part of the 
machine is the tool or working part 
proper, and it is this part we must 
examine in order to find the true 
distinction between a handicraft tool 
and a machine. 
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The knife, the needle, andthe saw 
all are tools ofasimplecharacter. The 
lathe and the potter's wheel are tools 
more various in their movements. 
Now, to these tools man stands in a 
double relation. First of all, as a handi- 
craftsman he guides them within the 
scope of activity to which they belong. 
Besides this he furnished the motive 
power by which the machine works. 
It is not the last, but the first of these 
relations which distinguishes the tool 
from the machine. ‘‘ When the tool 
is removed from the direct and indi- 
vidual guidance of the handicraftsman 
and placed in a mechanism which 
governs its action by the prearranged 
motion of some other tool, it ceases to 
be a tool and becomes a machine.” 

We find in the machine the same 
tools and apparatus in altered forms, 
that are used by the handicraftsman, 
but there is this difference. They are 
now the implements of a mechanism, 
not human implements. 

We might say then that the machine 
proper is a mechanism that, after being 
set in motion, performs with its tools 
the same operations that were formerly 
done by the workmen with similar 
tools. So much forthe difference be- 
tween a tool and a machine. 

We turn now to distinguish a complex 
system of machinery from the co-opera- 
tion of a number of machines of one 
kind. Take first the case of the co- 
operation of a number of machines all 
of one kind. In the first place the 
product is made entirely by one single 
machine. Take a case given by Marx, 
the making of envelopes. When this was 
handwork one man folded the paper 
with a folder, another put on the gum, 
and so on. Now one machine performs 
all the operations at once and makes 
several thousand envelopes in an hour. 
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Take the bottling machine. Here 
the operations that took half a dozen 
men are now performed by one ma- 
chine. The bottle filled is placed 
on arest. The cork is driven in and 
cut off, a wire is twisted around and 
cut off, almost human-like fingers wrap 
a piece of tin-foil about the top, and 
the bottle is taken off completely 
corked and sealed. The Hoe press is 
even more wonderful. Here the paper 
is put in at one side and after being 
printed, dried and folded, comes out 
at the otherside ready to mail. Now, 
any number of machines*of one kind 
may be working in the same factory and 
not constitute a system of machinery. 

Ina machinery system, each machine 
constitutes a special organ with a par- 
ticular function in the system. The 
finished product of each machine be- 
comes the raw material of the next 
machine, of the next process to it in 
order. The carding machine passes its 
product on to the spinning machine, 
the spinning to the weaving. 

Further, we find that with the 
increased size of machines there was a 
demand for the making ot machines, 
by machinery. The first step towards 
this was the invention of the slide rest, 
a tool that, with the skill and accuracy 
of a hand, cuts out the detail parts of 
machines. The second thing necessary 
for the making of these enormous steel 
machines were the great steam drills, 
mechanical lathes, steam hammers and 
shears that cut iron like paper. Not 
alone these great machines for making 
machines were necessary but as well a 
vast number of new discoveries were 
demanded. New discoveries in 
chemistry, for treating steel and iron, 
were necessary. 

We turn now to the aid that machines 
are to society in the work of moving 
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matter, for the moving of matter con- 
stitutes the sum total of man’s work. 
Machinery aids him by increasing 
motive power. First of all it makes 
the application of the forces of man and 
Nature both more effective by the use 
of different mechanical contrivances, 
such, for example,as the levers, pulleys 
and screws. Second, it enables man to 
use the various motor forces—wind, 
water, steam. 

In looking next at the economies that 
arise from the use of machinery, there 
is first of all a great saving inthe use of 
fuel and in the substitution of mechani- 
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Smaller butchering establishments can 
not compete with these for this, among 
other reasons, that they cannot real- 
ize an extra profit on these waste 
products. 

There is still one phase of machinery 
that we have not touched upon, the 
fact that machines are labor-saving 
devices. A study of the ‘‘ Report on 
Hand and Machine Labor”’ shows the 
vast displacement of hand labor by 
machinery and the reduction of the 
cost of production for a great number 
of industries. 

The place of machinery in future 


Article. Quantity | Years Time. Cost. 
Hand. Machine, | Hand. Machine. 
hr. min. hr. min. 
Wheat 20 bu. 1830-95 CARS, 2 AG $3.7 See 
Potatoes 220 bu. 1866-95 | I08 55 380 10.89 3.80 
Brooms 100 doz, 1881-95 | 445 25 205 51 73.19 47.93 
Collars (linen) | 100 doz. | 1855-95] 1350 — ye 18} 42.04 35.96 
Bedsteads 1856-97 | 462 — 64 30 25.0 10.33 
Lumber (pine) | too Mft. | 1854-96 |16000 — 272 «44 2666.66 52.75 
Coal - Ivo ton 1891-97 | 342 6 188 36 77.60 43.40 
(bituminous) 
Loading grain|1000 bu. | 1853-96 27 = 8 56 6.45 2.50 
(wheat from — 
bin to steam- 
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cal power for more expensive human 
power. The extended application of 
machinery has also increased the 
practice of utilizing all waste material. 
Much of the refuse of productive 
processes is now made a source of 
profit. Especially is this true when 
the manufacturing establishment is of 
large size, since many waste products 
can only be used when they exist in 
great quantities. There is no better 
example of this than the Union Stock 
Yards, where every portion of the 
slaughtered animals is used, the bristles 
for brushes, the hoofs for glue, etc. 


social evolution is of greatest impor- 
tance. The power man has gained 
over productive forces through their 
use will enable him when once society 
is organized on a co-operative basis, to 
provide for the wants of society with 
comparatively few hours work a day. 
He will then be left leisure for the 
development of his mind and the exer- 
cise of his inventive genius. All this 
today is impossible while these great 
machines are private property. Only 
when they are collectively owned by 
the people will man become master of 
the machine and not a slave to it. 
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THE HIGHER CATECHISM 
Sam WALTER Foss 


Let us ask ourselves some questions: for that man is truly wise 

Who can make a catechism that will really catechise. 

All can make a catechism—none can keep it in repair: 

Where’s the workman can construct one that he’ll guarantee will wear? 
We are fronted from our birthday onward to the day we die 

With a maximum of question and a minimum reply. 

So we make our catechism; but our work is never done— 

For a father’s catechism never fits a father’s son. 


What are we here for? That’s the first one; that’s the first we want to know. 
We are here and all born little, just because we’re here to grow. 

What is sin? Why, sin’s not growing; all that stops the growth within, 
Plagues the eternal upward impulse, stunts the spirit—that is sin. 

Who are sinners? All are sinners; but this is no hopeless plaint, > 

For there never was a sinner who was not likewise a saint. 

What’s the devil? A convenient but suppositious elf 

Each man builds to throw his sins on when he won’t ‘‘ own up” himself. 


And where is hell? And where is heaven? In some vague distance dim? 
No, they are here and now in you—in me, in her, in him. 

When is the Judgment Day to dawn? Its true date who can say ? 

Look in your calendar and see what day it is today ! 

Today is always Judgment Day; and Conscience throned within 

Brings up before its judgment-seat each soul to face his sin. 

We march to judgment, each along an uncompanioned way— 

Stand up, man, and accuse yourself and meet your Judgment Day. 


Where shall we get religion? Beneath the open sky, 

The sphere of crystal silence surcharged with deity. 

The winds blow from a thousand ways and waft their balms abroad, 
The winds blow toward a million goals—but all winds blow from God. 
The stars the old Chaldzans saw still weave their maze on high 

And write a thousand thousand years their Bible on the sky. 

The midnight earth sends incense up sweet with the breath of prayer— 
Go out beneath the naked night and get religion there. 


Where shall we get religion? Beneath the blooming tree, 

Beside the hill-encircling brooks that loiter to the sea, 

Beside all twilight waters, beneath all noonday shades, 

Beneath the dark cathedral pines and through the tangled glades; 
Wherever the old urge of life provokes the dumb, dead sod 

To tell its thought in violets, the soul takes hold on God. 

Go smeil the growing clover, and scent the blooming pear, 

Go forth to seek religion—and find it anywhere. 


What is the church? The church is man when his awed soul goes out 
In reverence to the Mystery that swathes him all about. 

When any living man in awe gropes Godward in his search, 

Then, in that hour, that living man becomes the living church ; 

Then, though in wilderness or waste, his soul is swept along 

Down naves of prayer, through aisles of praise, up altar-stairs of song. 
And where man fronts the Mystery with spirit bowed in prayer, 

There is the universal church—the church of God is there 
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Where are the prophets of the soul? Where dwells the sacred clan? 
Ah, they live in fields and cities, yea, wherever dwells a man. 
Whether he prays in cloistered cell or delves the hillside clod, 
Wherever beats the heart of man, there dwells a priest of God. 

Who are the apostolic line? the men who hear a voice 

Well from the soul within the soul that cries aloud, ‘‘ Rejoice!” 

Who listen to themselves and hear this world-old voice divine— 
These are the lineage of seers, the apostolic line. 


And what is faith? The anchored trust that at the core of things 
Health, goodness, animating strength flow from exhaustless springs ; 
That no star rolls unguided down the rings of endless maze, 

That no feet tread an aimless path through wastes of empty days; 
That trusts the everlasting voice, the glad, calm voice that saith 
That Order grows from Chaos, and that life is born from death; 
That from the wreck of rending stars, behind the storm and scathe, 
There dwells a heart of central calm—and this, and this is faith. 


What is the world’s true Bible ?—’tis the highest thought of man, 
The thought distilled from ages since the dawn of thought began. 
And each age adds its word thereto, some psalms or promise sweet— 
And the canon is unfinished and forever incomplete. 

On the chapters that are written long and lovingly we pore— 

But the best is yet unwritten, for we grow from more to more. 

Let us heed the Voice within us and its messages rehearse ; 

Let us build the growing Bible—for we, too, must write a verse. 


What is the purport of the scheme toward which all time is gone ? 
What is the great zonian goal? The joy of going on. 

And are there any souls so strong, such feet with swiftness shod, 
That they shall reach it, reach some bourne, the ultimate of God? 


There is no bourne, no ultimate. 


The very farthest star 


But rims a sea of other stars that stretches just as far. 
There’s no beginning and noend. As in the ages gone, 
The greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going on. 


Practical Solution of the Drink Problem 


JOSEPHINE W. ELSTEIN 


WHAT causes any person, man or 
woman to drink? Is it the 
mere presence of a saloon, or is it the 
present economic condition with its 
debilitating and depressing influences 
on body and mind ? 

Drinking is only an incident in the 


hunt for diversion and amusement, on 
one hand, and the answer to the call of 
a debilitated body and mind for relief, 
on the other. 

Hard work, poor food, lack of home 
comfort are the predisposing conditions 
for the desire to drink in the case of 
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the workingman. Idleness, want of 
occupation, physically and mentally, 
cause the same effect with the wealthy 
class. Lack of home-comfort is prob- 
ably one of the most important causes 
of drinking. A man coming home 
tired and weary met by an equally 
tired and weary wife, surrounded within 
the confines of a couple of rooms, often 
of the meanest description, by a crowd 
of noisy children, will seek the com- 
panionship of others in more favorable 
surroundings and within his means. 
The saloon is the only place that offers 
this at the price he can afford to pay. 


There it probably is bright, warm and 
to some degree cosy. Another reason 
for the indulgence in drink is the 
workingmen’s total deprivation of all 
Sunday recreation. Concerts, refined 
theatrical performances, museums are 
impossible to him on week-days, either 
because of lack of means or time and 
are closed to him on Sundays. Do 
you blame him for finally losing all 
taste and inclination towards this class 
of amusements? Simply going of a 
Sunday to the park is almost im- 
possible to the poorer class of laboring 
men. A man wishing to visit the park 
with wife and, let us say, four children 
will have to pay in Newcastle for car- 
fare alone ninety cents, almost half a 
days average wages. The working- 
man of today and especially of this 
country is practically driven into seek- 
ing the lowest order of diversions. 
Prohibitionists say that we should 
abolish the saloon. Again I ask: Is it 
the mere presence of the saloon that 
causes drink? To abolish it would 
only do away with the saloon-keeper, 
and thus increase the army of our un- 
employed, but it would not abolish the 
inclination to drink. People thus in- 
clined and arbitrarily deprived would 
resort to all means to satisfy their crav- 
ing. When retail buying of liquor is 
abolished, they will resort 10 wholesale 
buying and the consumption of liquor 
will probably be increased on account 
of the ever-present temptation at home. 
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Prohibitionists ignore all sociological 
and physiological developments of the 
race. They wish to abolish, by mere 
dictum, an evil caused by ages of 
existing circumstances, and assuming 
in a large number of cases the import- 
ance of hereditary disease. This is 
impossible. Even were surroundings 
most favorable it would require time 
to become accustomed to changed 
sociological conditions and probably 
generations to eradicate hereditary 
tendencies. As it is, with conditions 
growing worse and causing daily 
greater discomfort and restlessness, it 
is impossible to eradicate the desire to 
drink, and nothing but the disinclina- 
tion of the people to drink will destroy 
the liquor trade. 

The argument of some Socialists is 
that removal of profit in liquor selling 
will solve the problem. The above 
arguments refute the assertion. Be- 
sides why should liquor carefully pre- 
pared and at a lower price, which would 
be the case if it were manufactured in 
the Socialist state, reduce the drinking 
habit? If a man now is willing to pay 
ten cents for a glass of poor whiskey, 
why should he stop drinking when he 
can get good whiskey at probably two 
cents. The only difference would be 
that instead of at the saloon he would 
get it at the liquor depot. This would 
never solve the liquor problem. The 
only thing that can do this, solve the 
liquor problem in all its aspects, with 
due consideration to individual liberty, 
state of health, as concerns acquired 
taint and heredity, is Socialism proper. 

_ Socialism will make grand substitu- 
tion for liquor. It will reduce the hours 
of labor, insure rest, provide beautiful 
homes, make access to parks, museums, 
concerts, lectures free and ever possible. 
It will supply bountifully all physical 
and mental wants, reduce all tendencies 
to sickness and debility, producing a 
healthy race, with no inclination for 
drink, almost the only pleasure access- 
ible to the working man of today. 

[I quite concur.—H.G.W.] 


THE CHILDREN’S CHANCES 


Mrs. E. R. 


CORNELIUS 


A CHILD’S inheritance should be 
A child’s right is shelter, food and 
clothing. And is that all? Childish 
natures demand pleasure, demand love, 
and something beside mere physical 
necessities. The mind, yes, and the 
soul, must be fed as well as the body. 
Children of today may be divided into 
three classes. First, those ‘0 are 
provided for in every want, econd, 
those partially provided for a.d com- 
pelled to provide in part forthemselves ; 
and, third, those wholly destitute, 
whose existence depends solely on 
their own efforts. We have not to deal 
with the first class; their condition 
might be bettered under a new regime, 
but they are doing very well. It is the 
last two named that need the attention 
of humanitarians. The possibilities of 
a race lie in its children. Progressive 
childhood is fundamental to the life of 
a people. Are the means for our 
children’s advancement less today than 
at some previous time? If so, then 
do we retrograde. We must admit that 
along some lines beneficial provision 
has been made, even for the children 
of the poor. But when conditions are 
such that one cannot avail himself of 
advantages presented, of what value 
are they to him? Our free schools and 
kindergartens, public libraries, etc., are 
indeed a boon to the children and 
youth of our land; but a large propor- 
tion of the children of the poorer class 
are unable to profit by these benefits, 
simply because they must assume the 
duties of men and become wage-earners. 
Throughout our land, in its shops, in 
its mines, and on the streets, are stunted 
forms, robbed of their childhood, de- 
prived of all pleasures natural to the 


child, with pinched faces, filled with 


a sound mind in a sound body. .intense longing for wants never sup- 


plied. Little ones, needing the protect- 
ing care of father and mother, cast 
upon the world to jostle with their 
mates in the struggle for existence. 
Lives filled with misery and pain, 
whose mental and moral attributes are 
consumed by fires, requisite for their 
physical consumption. Today our city 
slums are the cesspools of society, 
wherein breed rowdyism, debauchery, 
and crime. A being born into such an 
atmosphere can but imbibe the vicious 
elements of his surroundings, and his 
inherited evil tendencies be but aug- 
mented by his environment. The off- 
spring of our most destitute populace, 
be they foreign or American, are born 
subjects to a despotism as implacable 
as that of a Herod; destined to feel the 
iron fetters of poverty and sin hamper 
their limbs, which should be free to 
move with youth’s vigor. Could we 
know the inner workings of a childish 
mind under such conditions, what a pic- 
ture it would present of a life deprived 
of the elements for mental and moral 
growth, struggling to exist, with but 
partial food for the maintenance of a 
living soul. Born of a mother whose 
influence upon the unborn, owing to 
her surroundings, must have stamped 
upon him physical weaknesses and 
moral deficiencies; born into a world 
with inherited frailties, into an environ- 
ment of poverty and vice, with prenatal 
influence, heredity and environment, 
those three factors which determine the 
making: or a marring of a being, all 
adverse—who can fortell the culmina- 
tion of such a life? 

Little lives robbed of childish plea- 
sures, starved in mind and body, 
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compelled to assume man’s stature by 
the performance of man’s work, are 
they not to be pitied? The condition 
of the children of the poor of our 
land is indeed appalling. Do we 
wonder when statistics tell us fifty 
per cent. of such die under four 
years of age? Yet, it were better so, 
than to live and endure the miserable 
existence of their companions. Every 
cause produces an effect, nor is there 
ever an effect without a cause, no 
matter how remote it may seem. 

Itis argued, by some, even in this 
day, that the opportunities of youth 
are equal; that providing a boy or girl 
aspires to make a success of life, and is 
endowed with intelligence and push to 
go ahead, determined not to be baffled 
by adverse circumstances, and with 
untiring perseverance, success will 
surely be attained. We admit that this 
is sometimes true, but where one 
succeeds many fail. Is it through 
indolence, ignorance or for lack of 
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desire, a life of pauperism is chosen? 
Some conditions are forced on man by 
existing conditions of the world about 
him. In this day of the usurped rights 
of the laborer, he is bound with chains 
unbreakable, and apparently the more 
he struggles the more closely they 
bind. And the lot of the children is 
even worse than the father’s. Pushed 
out upon the world, compelled to 
perform labor unsuited to their years, 
denied healthful play necessary for 


_their well-being, deprived of proper 


nourishment for both mind and body, 
he grows to manhood, to beget children 
of still lesser intellects and weaker 
bodies. Is it any wonder that the race 
degenerates? Soclosely are the thongs 
of tyranny drawing around the poor 
that, ere long, brain and body, unable 
to endure longer the strain, must give 
up the struggle. As like begets like, 
each generation becomes weaker, anda 
race of degenerates will cease to 
propagate, and sink into oblivion. 


“MARKING A MAN’’—ANOTHER PRESCRIPTION. 


Take a bonnie baby boy, jolly, fat and rosy ; 

See him on his mother’s lap, swect as any posy. 

Tub him well, and scrub him well, let him kick and frolic; 
Milk enough for growing child, stopping short of colic. 
Open windows day and night, sunshine, fun and gamble ; 
When his daddy walks abroad Tommy joins his rambles. 
Stuff him not and cuff him not, coddle not or swaddle ; 
Hardy little man he is as soon as he can toddle. 

Bricks, and toys, and picture books, until he’s nearly seven, 
Let him learn that hate is hell, love and goodness heaven. 
By the winter fireside tell tales of knight or fairy, 

Of printed books for tiny eyes, parents should be wary. 
When to school he trots away, make him true and fearless; 
Pure and clean in limb and mind, noble-hearted, peerless. 
Learn to swing the ax, or plane, ply the saw or hammer; 
Better use his fingers well than cram his head with grammar. 
Build up lots of commonsense, character and kindness; 
Heavy goods in rotten drums, surely foolish blindness. 
Send him out adrift in life, strong and self-reliant ; 

Calm or storm, he meets them both, steadfast and defiant. 
Fond of labor, love to neighbor, reverent and humble; 
Taking all the ups and downs without frown or grumble. 
When the boy is ninety-odd toll the bell not sadly, 

Ripened fruit for kingdom come passes homeward gladly. 


—The Clarion. 


A VISIT TO 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


CHARLES HENRY GONDISS 


T was a delightful afternoon, one of 
those still, warm days of mid- 
August, when the glories of summer 
seem almost oppressive in their rich- 
ness, that I paid my first visit to the 
poet, Edwin Markham. At his pleasant 
Adirondack cottage, which nestles in 
the midst of those beautiful hills, I 
first received that hand of good fellow- 
ship which is so truly his. The day 
and the place were most fitting for the 
greeting of a poet. The man and his 
environment were in perfect harmony. 
I approached Mr. Markham with that 
feeling of reverential awe that always 
comes over me in the presence of a 
genius, forgetting all else except 
the grandeur and the power of that 
great poem, ‘‘The Man With The 
Hoe.”? And as I looked at the majestic 
old man, snow-capped and rugged, 
Tennyson’s line on Wellington came 
to me, ‘‘O, good grey head that all 
men know.” In a few minutes, how- 
ever, his genial cordiality, his cheery 
conversation and his truly contagious 
laugh dispelled my awesome dream, 
and I found myself chatting at a very 
high speed with my unconventional 
host. The charm of Mr. Markham’s 
personality is twofold. His tall, sturdy 
figure, his sensitive, intelligent face 
and calm, thoughtful eyes, all suggest 
the man of purpose and mentality, and 


‘yet his boy-like simplicity is his most 


marked characteristic. His head is 
hoary, but his heart is young. Al!- 
though well past fifty, he is brimming 
over with good spirits, and possesses 
the exhilarating enthusiasm of a happy 
school-boy. 

It was, no doubt, this native enthu- 
siasm that has crowned his life with 
success, for, like most great men, Mr, 
Markham has risen from the bosom of 
the people. Without friends or patron- 
age he has forced his way by his own 
energy and ability. The story of his 
life is an interesting one, and as told in 
his own words is, as follows: 

‘My earliest recollection goes back 
to the days when I was a shepherd boy 
on the hills in Central Park, California. 
I think I was seven years of age at that 
time, and such was my employment 
until I reached the age of tn. Then 
my mother, a widow, turned her sheep 
range into a cattle range and it became 
a regular racquero. I soon became an 
expert horseman and could hold the 
lariat as well as anyone. 

‘“‘A little later I became a plowboy, 
plowing up the little valleys along the 
foot hills of the range. Every summer 
I went into the harvest fields as water- 
boy and binder of sheafs, and some- 
times followed the threshing machines. 
In these ways I earned a little money 
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to eke out home resources. On one 
occasion I plowed up a neighbor's 
wheatfield and received $20 for the job, 
which I insisted on investing in books. 
I waited anxiously until my mother 
went to San Francisco, some 200 miles 
distant, when I purchased a list of 
books I felt were necessary to me. I 
was then about thirteen years of age. I 
well remember the books I asked for ; 
they were the complete poems of Ten- 
nyson, Bryant and Thomas Moore, also 
a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. I 
graduated from California State Normal 
School in 1872, and afterward attended 
college, studying the classics and higher 
mathematics while I taught as tutor in 
a preparatory department to help out 
my slender resources. Journalism came 
later, and I did much of the hard grind 
before my ability was in any way re- 
marked upon.”’ Such was the upward 
climb of the man who, today, is known 
in two hemispheres. 

Among the poets of the present day, 
Mr. Markham stands beside Walt Whit- 
man as pre-eminently a ‘‘Poet of the 
People.” He writes as one who loves 
his fellowmen, confining his sympathies 
to no one class, but giving bountifully 
to all. The strugglers, the workers, 
the weary and oppressed, he holds 
dearest, and with a right goodwill he 
has battled his way against everything 
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which tends to degrade humanity. 

But not only as a ‘‘Poet of the 
People’ must Mr. Markham be re- 
garded. He isa ‘‘Poet of Nature’ as 
well That rare capacity of interpret- 
ing Nature in a convincing way, of 
giving voice to her most subtle words, 
is his. He talks of her as one who has 
lived near her and been under her 
profound influence. His words seem 
like caresses; sunny vistas open before 
us, idleness and pleasure lure us gently 
on, a warm, mellow atmosphere envel- 
opes us; we are invited, not driven, to 
be happy in those tender Nature poems. 
What Matthew Arnold called ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light” permeates all that he 
has done. 

Although so different as not to be 
well compared with the great imagina- 
tive genius of a Hawthorne ora Poe, 
nor with a colossal mind like that of 
Emerson; although not great in the 
same way that these men were great, 
he is, no doubt, destined to live long. 
Yea, perhaps even longer than they of 
greater genius. He has lived and 
written for the ‘‘woes of man,” and not 


.for his joys and successes. The essence 


of his work is the ‘milk of human 
kindness,” and the knowledge of the 
ages has declared that he who touches 
heart-strings is greater than he who 
builds vast monuments. 


THE SOCIAL TREND 


KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD 


THE natural trend of a representa- 

tive democracy is towards a 
co-operative commonwealth. (Bhe 
transition steps must be made by a 
socialization of the people in their 
various interests and pursuits outside of 
government. Only when the people are 
prepared through socialization will the 
transition from industrial capitalization 
to socialistic co-operation be both 
natural and easy. The socialization is 
largely completed. 

The social trend in America for the 
last half century, and especially since 
chattel slavery was abolished by the 
Civil War, has been marked and rapid. 
The associations formed by the Union 
soldiers returning from the war, and 
the many auxiliaries which have sprung 
up in connection with them, pledged 
as they all are to equality and equal 
rights, are social centers of a large 
class, with which they come in touch 
through the fraternal system which 
they have inaugurated and successfully 
carried on. Within their doors, black 
and white, foreign and native-born, the 
woman as well as the man, stand as 
equals: The American woman made 
her first appearance on the national 
platform in conformance with the needs 
and through the recognition of these 
soldier organizations. Through them 
Clara Barton, Mary A. Livermore, and 


their compeers, had their first oppor- 
tunities for the large work for humanity 
which they have since carried forward. 
The ostracism which had attended the 
efforts of the women engaged at an 
earlier period in the propaganda of 
abolition and woman’s suffrage, ceased 
entirely with this period of social 
development. 

The evolution of democracy had 
been steadily going forward in America 
for a century and more before the 
thought of a representative republic 
forced itself upon the attention of the 
people. It was only when the town 
meeting and the public protest had 
done their work that the principle of 
equality was promulgated; and it is 
only when the practice of the principle 
of equality permeates the public con- 
science that Socialism will supplant 
competition as a governing power. 

De Tocqueville, maintaining the pos- 
sibilities of democracy when the sages 
and divines of the old world were shak- 
ing their heads ominously, pointed this 
out when he said :—‘‘ The emigrants 
who fixed themselves onthe shores of 
America in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century severed the democratic 
principle which repressed it in the com- 
munities of Europe, and transplanted 
it to the new world. It has there been 
allowed to spread in perfect freedom 
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and to put forth its consequences in the 
laws by influencing the manners of the 
country.” 

For seven hundred years or more, 
democratic socialization has been evolv- 
ing throughout Europe, every great 
event leading up to equality. The 
Crusades and the prolonged English 
wars had broken down the nobility and 
‘divided up their possessions ; the growth 
of trade guilds and the granting of 
charters to free boroughs had under- 
mined feudal powers; the invention of 
firearms had taken the coat of mail 
from the noble and subjected him to 
the common danger of fighting at the 
side of the vassal; the printing of books 
had extended knowledge from priest to 
peasant; the insistence of the Lollards 
that man needs no middleman between 
him and his God had manumitted con- 
science; the wandering of the Pilgrims 
in quest of religious liberty, accentu- 
ated the equality of conditions afforded 
in new America. Here was a train of 
evolution which led to the foundation 
of the United States Republic. From 
flower to fruit, the growth went steadily 
on. 
on Democracy to its full fruition in 
Socialism, it is not necessary to strain 
a point when he says:—‘‘If the men 
of our time were led by attentive 
observation and a sincere reflection 
to acknowledge that the gradual and 
progressive development of — social 
equality is at once the past and future 
of their history, this solitary truth 
would confer the sacred character of a 
divine decree of change.’’ 

Attentive observers and sincere stu- 
dents of the present social trend rest 
on the assurance that the principle in 
equality was never so soundly grounded 
in :the hearts and consciences of men 
as itis today ; and that the socialistic 
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agitation now on in every country, but 
carries forward the great humanizing 
propaganda which has engaged the 
wisest of men in all ages, and towards 
which the inborn principle of freedom, 
struggling for expression in the most 
benighted soul, lends a part. He but 
dreams who fails to reckon with the 
Socializing movement, which, begun 
in the nineteenth century, as a sporadic 
manifestation, is gathering the force and 
momentum which are to find their ex- 
pression in government, as the distin- 
guishing featureof the twentieth cen- 
tury. Labor unions, trade unions, co- 
operative industries, department stores, 
college settlements, profit-sharing col- 
onies, mutual benefit societies, associ- 
ated charities, compulsory education, 
university extension, manual training, 
mutual insurance, municipalism and 
municipal reform; the hundreds of 
woman’s associations, auxiliaries, fed- 
erations, councils and clubs; all have 
the great underlying social principle as 
a basis, from which is springing a 
fabric perhaps not even dimly seen in 
the altruistic dream of the founders. 
The great Trust system itself is a 
socializing force, intended in the first 
place to benefit a class, but designed by 
that benign power which overrules and 
controls men and nations, to substitute 
co-operation for competition. Whata 
part of the people can successfully do, 
the people acting as a whole can do 
better. In any case, no one will claim 
that things could be worse than they 
are now, when the public good is 
concerned. A year ago it would have 
been deemed impossible that a single 
combine would cause a coal famine in 
the United States, especially when we 
recall the plea of the press, as well as 
the Trust, that it was the scarcity of 
Texan cattle and not a trick of the 
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trade that banished meat from the 
poor man’s table. 

The public school has been a great 
awakener of public intelligence. The 
boy who is taught in the public school 
that by honesty and industry he can 
accomplish anything, and then goes 
out to discover that the good places 
are all filled, and that he must take a 
subordinate position in the labor ranks, 
having no voice or choice as to his 
time, or the wage he shall receive, 
thinks quickly and to the point. He 
feels that he is something more than 
the engine he drives, or the switch he 
turns; and when he finds that the 
virtual management of the entire plant 
he operates is in his hands, and that 
without him, and the fidelity with 
which he performs his particular part, 
the entire system would go to ruin, he 
takes on a new understanding of his 
importance as a social factor. 

“What a great system the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is,’’ I said to the brake- 
man, standing on the platform of an 
east-bound car. ‘‘And do you ever 
think of the men who operate it?” 
was the reply of this young American 
product of the public schools, adding, 
‘“‘What use would it be for the men 
down there in New York to plan on 
paper if it were not for the fidelity and 
intelligence of the labor army who 
carry on the work?” As the train 
moved on, and we passed stations and 
cars laden with coal and iron and other 
great national products, I saw the men, 
signalling to one another, raising their 
right hands with a flutter of the fingers, 
and in that sign I recognized the silent 
slogan of a vast socializing labor army 
of which the railroad men are but a 
part. 

If you want brotherhood and fra- 
cernity, you must look for it inside the 
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labor unions. Fraternity is the ani- 
mating spirit of the whole economic 
struggle. John Mitchell writes me 
that since July, 1902, the bituminous 
miners paid over ten per cent. of their 
entire earnings to the support of their 
brothers of the anthracite strike. From 
other organized bodies vast sums have 
been contributed without solicitation. 
Into the arena of socialization two 
new factors have thrust themselves, 
both inevitable in the evolution of 
social equality. These are the work- 
ingman and the woman, as expressed 
through organization, singly or to- 
gether. Time was when both were 
under the domination of the priest, to 
such an extent as to make organization 
outside the church impossible. The 
church took upon itself to confine the 
woman to domestic routine, or donation 
parties and dime socials. It warned 
the man against the labor union as 
ungodly, and calculated to fil his mind 
with unholy ambitions, disturbing the 
serenity of relations between employer 
and employed. Itis only through the 
stress of economic changes that frater- 
nal and mutual benefit orders arose, 
giving members assurance of friends 
and help in time of distress, such as the 
church, organized in the first place for 
mutual burden-bearing, ignored. The 
State legislatures, once composed of 
the small farmer and country doctor, 
passed with the development of indus- 
try from the control of labor to the 
domination of capital. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, which, in an early 
day passed a rule forbidding members 
to attend legislative sessions barefooted, 
or eat their noon lunches on the capitol 
steps, was now operated by property 
represented by Tom Scott and foreign 
capital. A spurious feudal force was 
born and labor, relegated to the rear, 
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found a rallying place in the labor 
union. In all but name the laborer had 
become a serf. The woman took to 
charitable organizations, through pity 
of the inequalities which had arisen 
through capitalization, which magnified 
property and minimized man. New 
words were coined to express the im- 
poverishment of the masses, or the 
degradation into which they sunk: 
such words as ‘‘tramp’”’ and ‘‘tender- 
loin.” 

The outcome of these forces, going 
steadily forward, the one making mil- 
lionaires and misery, the other to edu- 
cate and ameliorate, has been a govern- 
ment within a government; the legis- 
lative government fostering greed and 
protecting property, and a fraternal 
government developing equality and 
brotherhood and moulding economic 
sentiment and force. 

Chattel slavery in America arrested 
economic evolution, resulting in a 
national upheaval and laying a heavy 
drain on our economic resources, when, 
disregarding the warnings of Abraham 
Lincoln, as to the dangers of a new 
slave power, we sat down to count our 


victories, and fight our battles over, ° 


while wage slavery stole in and slipped 
its fetters upon us. 

In England the social evolution has 
gone on uninterrupted, favored by a 
more homogeneous wage body, the best 
proof being the presence of John Burns 
in the British Parliament. Laws for 
the protection of the working classes, 
the extension of suffrage to men and 
women, on equal terms, in municipal 
and educational affairs, resulted in 
better economic and educational advan- 
tages for the working classes. The 
Great London Dock strike of 1886, 
organized and won by Ben Tillett, 
John Burns and Tom Mann, as well as 
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the miners’ strike which followed, were 
made possible through the aid of 
women, as Mr. Tillett told me when in 
this country; and the Anthracite 
Miners’ Strike, led by John Mitchell, 
will bring about a new and vital align- 
ment of the women and the workingmen 
in the United States. The first public 
expression of approval of the course of 
President Roosevelt, in recognizing the 
United Mine Workers’ Association, 
by summoning their President, John 
Mitchell, to the White House for con- 
ference with the coal operators, was 
sent by the National Convention of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, then in session 
at Washington, representing one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand members, with 
representatives from every State and 
territory in the Union. 

The National Christian Woman's 
Temperance Union, numbering a quar- 
ter of a million of members, is com- 
mitted, in its constitution, to an eight 
hour law for labor, a living wage, courts 
of arbitration, justice as opposed to 
greed of gain, peace on earth and good- 
will towards man. Francis E. Willard, 
who penned the constitution, was an 
avowed Socialist, becoming so after 
long years of experience and observa- 
tion in.sweeping back the rising tide of 
intemperance in this country. Finding 
the great combine representing the 
brewing and liquor interests, owning 
and operating the saloons for private 
profits, she saw how futile it was to 
bring about temperance reform under 
the feverish over-wrought regime of 
competition. Her opinions, as stated 
in her last address before the National 
W.C. T. U. at Buffalo, in 1897, are 
shared by every woman who has made 
a study of the conditions of poverty 
and crime in this country. ‘‘ Look 
about yoy,’’ she said, ‘‘the products 
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of labor are on every hand; you could 
not maintain for a moment a well- 
ordered life without them ; every object 
in your room has on it—for discerning 
eyes—the marks of tools and the pres- 
sure of labor’s hands. But is it not the 
cruelest injustice for those whose lives 
are surrounded and embellished by this 
work to have a superabundance of the 
money, while the laborer himself is 
kept so steadily at work that he has no 
time to acquire the educational refine- 
ment of life that would make him and 
his family agreeable companions to the 
rich and cultured. The reason why I 
am a Christian Socialist comes in just 
here. 

“‘T would take, not by force, but by 
the slow process of lawful acquisition, 
through better legislation, as the out- 
come of a wiser ballot in the hands of 
men and women, the entire plant we 
call civilization, all that has been 
achieved on this continent in the four 
hundred years since Columbus wended 
his way thither, and make it the com- 
mon property of all the people, requir- 
ing all to work enough with their hands 
to give them the finest physical devel- 
opment, but not to become burdensome 
in any case, and permitting all to share 
alike the advantages of education and 
refinement. I believe this to be per- 
fectly practical, and that any other 
method is simply a relic of barbarism.” 

The College Settlements and the 
societies for ethical culture are great 
factors in socialization, even when the 
leaders are in the experimental stage, 
and unprepared to grasp the full social 
significance of their work. The Chicago 
Social Settlement offer prizes for the 
best papers on Sociology, and through 
model communities contribute to gen- 
eral socialization. The churches are 
socializing bodies, notwithstanding the 
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restrictions the clergy usually throw 
around themselves. The abstract 
theories they advance find practical ex- 
pression outside, in such societies as the 
King’s Daughters, The Christian En- 
deavor and the Epworth League, which 
create the habit of mutual fellowship, 
the essential spirit of Socialism. Occa- 
sionally this social spirit finds expres- 
sion in the institutional church. The 
George Junior Republic, The School 
City, the Complete Education Society, 
are developing the same spirit through 
developing co-operation and _ self- 
knowledge. 

The National Council of Women of 
the United States, embracing a score 
of great national bodies, have for their 
object the application of the Golden 
Rule to society, custom and law; and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, one hundred and _ fourteen 
thousand strong, organized to raise the 
standard of womanhood, are proving 
themselves a great socializing influence. 
A discussion of the question, ‘‘How 
does the Club Spirit Manifest Itself ?” 
participated in by leading sociological 
speakers at the last Biennial of the 
General Federation, held last summer 
in San Francisco, found its answer in 
the summary, ‘‘The true club spirit 
manifests itself by Socialism rightly 
understood.” For the next two years 
the clubs everywhere are commended 
to work for the abolition of child labor, 
the founding of working - women’s 
clubs, the increase of civic beauty, the 
opening of breathing places for the 
poor, in the way of parks, playgrounds, 
and vacation schools. 

So much for the sentiment develop- 
ing, but all this aside, there is only one 
way through which Socialism may be- 
come the controlling policy of govern- 
ment, and that is through the education 
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of the people in economic questions. 
That this education is proceeding at a 
rapid rate is shown in the acts of the 
manifold industrial, civic and charitable 
associations, which together, or singly, 
are demanding better economic legisla- 
tion. The Trusts, operating through 
the pocketbook, are doing their full 
share in the agitation. Economic dis- 
cussion has forced itself upon our edu- 
cational institutions, Every school 
and college has its chair of sociology, 
and though the Professor who occupies 
the chair is usually turned out when he 
vibrates too closely in touch with the 
popular will, yet the vibrations he sets 
in motion find eager listeners outside 
the college walls. The hope of Social- 
ism is not that it comes down from the 
elective few, but that it is the demand 
of the many and has its healthy ger- 
mination at the bottom of the social 
yeast pot. 

Far better than a chair of sociology 
in a university is the socialistic seat in 
the labor union, and on the charity 
board, occupied by the man, or the 
woman, who does not deal in abstract 
theories, 
through the slum or the factory, 
but on the common, everyday ex- 
perience and observations of the work- 
man at his task, or the humani- 
tarian in his quest. ‘‘Applied Chris- 
tianity is the social need of the times,’’ 
as James M. Brown, President of the 
National Humane Society expresses it. 
This insistence upon the Golden Rule 
in government was the preponderating 
sentiment expressed by the speakers in 
the National Association of Charities 
and Corrections held last summer in 
Detroit. Applied Christianity is already 
at work in labor circles. There are 
now more than one hundred national 
unions in the American Federation of 


based on a_ holiday tour. 
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Labor, representing fourteen thousand 
local unions, with a paid per capita on 
1,025,300 members. Last year the 
growth was enormous, there having 
been issued one thousand and twenty- 
four national charters, which, added to 
charters issued by affiliated bodies, 
reached a grand total of three thousand 
five hundred charters, and a member- 
ship of three hundred thousand. Be- 
sides fifteen paid organizers, fifteen 
hundred volunteers were in the field 
last year, women as well as men. 
Women’s auxiliaries are forming, and 
each labor union is a center for the 
discussion of economic questions. The 
leaven is silently working, the union 
itself being socialistic, in name and 
intent, as the word indicates. 

With this vast solidarity of labor 
working for a recognition of the rights 
of man to the products of his own crea- 
tion, and with a legislative committee 
reporting again and again their abso- 
lute failure to get Congress to act upon 
their demands for just concessions, it 
will not be long until the talk of ‘‘ keep- 
ing out of politics’’ will cease and the 
labor union will be of one mind in the 
conclusion, that neither compromise 
nor temporizing will avail them any- 
thing; and that it is only in conform- 
ance with the socialistic program that 
they can break the bondage of wage 
slavery, and take their places as the 
economic equals of their present 
exploiters. 

Education in Socialism must go on 
until it is clear to the workingman, the 
farmer and the humanitarian that noth- 
ing more or less is contemplated than 
the giving of every man and woman a 
chance to use the full products of his 
own labor for his deyelopment, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, under con- 
ditions that favor such development. 
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The change from capitalism is co-oper- 
ation in pursuance of the great socializ- 
ing process which has been going on, 
and the general intelligence of the 
masses, will be easy as compared with 
the change which abolished feudalism 
and gave the merchant and the trades- 
man the chance to own land and hold 
property. 

The greatest economic education 
ever afforded to this or any other coun- 
try has been going forward in the 
anthracite mining region, where, forthe 
first time, foreign labor, introduced by 
the capitalist to break down competi- 
tion, has stood solidly by American 
labor, in the demand for better economic 
conditions. This is the most hopeful 
sign attending the present labor 
struggle, as many a strike has been 
lost in the past because of the difficulty 
to hold the foreign element in line. 
John Markle, the so-called independent 
coal operator, in his public arraignment 
of John Mitchell, says there was peace 
in the anthracite region until the labor 
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agitators went there and formed the 
unions, unions not only of miners but 
of the t@amsters, and he bitterly 
accused Mr. Mitchell of even attempt- 
ing to form a union of the ‘hired 
girls’’ of that region. This is an indi- 
rect recognition of the economic educa- 
tion which is going on in the unions, 
and through which the domestic drudge 
will eventually disappear, and defined 
hours and duties of household work 
become equally binding on employer 
and employed. 

When we consider the rapidity of the 
industrial development of America, and 
the marvels wrought by steam, elec- 
tricity and invention, we have abundant 
reason to hope that the American 
people, once fully aroused to the con- 
ditions which confront them, will be 
equally potent in accomplishing a rapid 
change from Capitalization to Social- 
ism, and then go forward to peace, 
happiness and prosperity on the solid 
footing of economic equality. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


OLD BOTTLES 


jes Come 


“And. no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles; else the new wine will burst the 
bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall 
perish.” 


A process is going on in society today 
which may be compared to the fermenta- 
tion of new wine. A thought is at work 
which is changing social ideas, and must 
eventually revolutionize all social condi- 
tions. This thought is accompanied by 
a living, aggressive, powerful sentiment. 


Under the bubble and froth of new 
wine lies the decomposing sugar of the 
grape; and beneath the philosophy and 
sentiment of the social revolution lie the 
basic facts of changing economic condi- 
tions, which will bring about change in 
the whole composition of society. 

It is not in human nature to be purely 
intellectual, and the possibilities revealed 


by the new philosophy stimulate the 


Tf 


imagination and awaken emotion. Rea- 
son is calm, but sentiment and imagina- 
tion bubble and expand. They exert 
pressure against restraining conditions. 
In proportion as conditions are elastic, 
the danger of destruction is lessened. 

In old times, when liquids were kept in 
leather bottles, which became hard and 
stiff with age, it was said that you cannot 
keep new wine in old bottles. |. For 
leather that has become inelastic will not 
bear the strain of fermenting wine. So 
here—the old institutions will not contain 
the new life. | New institutions will and 
must be developed to meet the necessities 
of new conditions. 
and the hardened and inelastic vessel will 


be torn asunder 


The wine is working, 


In the face of the activity now evident 
in all lines of thought and experiment 
upon social matters, there are still men 
who are densely unconscious of any new 
possibilities in the situation. They see 
no danger in the path, no necessity of 
adapting themselves to the changing 
social sentiment. Their eyes look back- 
ward and their ears are unheeding, while 
the stir and contention and tumult natural 
to a revolutionary movement are all 
about them. 
tradition, and imaginations limited by 
the experiences of their own lives, im- 
perfectly understood, they press blindly 
on, and will realize the situation only when 
it is thrust upon them. Then it will 
come like a thunder-clap, finding them 
wholly unprepared and uncomprehending. 

Another class of citizens there is who 
feel the stir about them and are ready, 
even eager, to take part in the social 
activity, but who do not yet realize its 
depth and radical nature. They-think to 
help matters on by the use of old methods 
and fancy that the new life can be 
brought within the scope and governed 
by the use of old institutions. These 


With opinions governed by 
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well-meaning sympathizers, also, are 
destined to be swept from their feet when 
the full tide of the social change rolls in 
upon us. 

‘‘Seest thou these great buildings ? 
There shall not be left one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.” 
That assertion sounded like blasphemy 
to the Jews, but it was fulfilled. And it 
may be prophesied today that the time 
will come when the forms and methods 
of our own civilization, though made 
reverend by tradition and long custom, 
will be as utterly destroyed as was the 
temple at Jerusalem, and new forms and 
customs take their place. You cannot 
confine new wine in old bottles, and it is 
a principle of life that the new grows out 
of the decay and destruction of the old. 

Among those who are striving to aid 
in the regeneration of society, yet who 
fail to realize the universal nature of the 
social revolution, I note two classes of 
persons prominently in evidence. Both 
have accepted the theory of Socialism 
and are entitled to be called Socialists. 
There are, on the one hand, those so- 
called sentimentalists who are inclined to 
discredit political activity ; and on the 
other hand, those who are politically 
active and sneer at all work outside their 
own programme. 

The former are apt to imagine that 
they can bring about great economic 
changes and at the same time leave pre- 
sent religious beliefs and institutions un- 
disturbed ; and while preaching a new 
gospel, the gospel of Socialism, they 
nevertheless imagine they can avoid 
crossing the path or offending the pre- 


judices of the followers of Individualism. 


Although they are advocating a revolu- 
tionary theory, they hope to keep the favor 
and even, perhaps, gain the friendly co-op- 
eration of the church, our most conserva- 


tive and anti-revolutionary institution, 
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This they will find impossible. Only 
by breaking away from error can men 
endorse truth. Religious forms are a 
reflection of economic conditions. When 
economic conditions change, religious 
forms undergo transformation to corres- 
pond. 

On the other hand, we have those 
politicians who, through a 
understanding of the situation, are led to 


sneer at all efforts to bring about better 


superficial 


conditions which are put forth outside the 
field of politics, as they understand %t. 
These men, while claiming to be severely 
practical, are often sentimental, 
utopian and illogical as the most extreme 
of the sentimentalists. They insist that 
the majority of men are moved by their 
immediate interest, yet fail to appeal to 


that interest, and look with scorn upon 


as 


the tendency of the ‘‘ sentimentalists ”’ to 
grasp what appears to offer a present 
good. While steadily preaching ‘sel- 
fishness’”’ and disdaining to appeal to the 
social instinct, they set the example of 
indefatigable activity in a political field, 
whose immediate benefit to themselves 
they apparently fail to see; and push 
steadily onward toward that ideal which 
is in reality the moving impulse of all 
their work. 

There seems to me little doubt that 
resistance to the opposition of the capi- 
talist, whether it expresses itself in the 
political field as a new political party, in 
the economic field under the form of a 
trade union, or finds voice in the appeals 
to social sentiment and love of justice 
made by the sentimentalists, does un- 
doubtly tend to benefit the worker in the 
immediate present, while at the same 
time it brings him ever nearer his goal. 

Another inconsistency among Socialist 
politicians is their disposition to follow 
methods practised by the old parties, al- 
though they are looking forward to and 
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advocating entirely different political 


conditions. They claim to expect great 
benefit from the practice of direct legisla- 
tion in the future; but they witness 
attempts to introduce direct legislation 
in the present without a shadow of 
enthusiasm, professing to believe that 
people are not capable of legislating 
wisely. That is to say, they have less 
faith in the ability of the masses to govern 
themelves than some men who do not 
call themselves Socialists. 

Again: they are exceedingly loth to 
see women coming into politics. This is 
notably illogical in view of the fact that 
equality of opportunity for woman is one 
of the fundamental principles of Socialist 
theory. If it were not so, it is plainly in 
line with modern economic evolution. 
The Socialist politician who is not willing 
to accept woman in the political field, is 
decidedly behind many other men in this 
particular. Both the agitation for the 
abolition of chattel slavery, and the agita- 
tion against the Anglo-Saxon curse of 
intemperance, have drawn much of their 
strength from women workers, and it is 
obviously unwise for the Socialist to 
despise their aid. Yet many Socialists 
seem to consider the political movement 
a man’s movement, one in which women 
need not be considered except as passive 
beneficiaries, or at most, obedient helpers 
of the men. All this, my Socialist friends, 
is a long way behind the times. We are 
on the eve of a revolution, and many 
things will be changed, including the 
status of woman. The equality of oppor- 
tunity you have been so ready to accept 
and preach as a theory, will manifest 
itself to you as a fact, and you should be 
making yourself ready to receive it. 

I am inclined to think that this disposi- 
tion to ignore the woman, is merely 
the clinging to traditional methods, a 
failure to realize that the coming change 
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will affect political methods as, well as 
political aims. The politics of the future 
will follow new lines, and make use of 
new instruments. Men whose ideas of 
political action are limited to the wire- 
pulling of cliques in the rear of saloons, 
or possibly in the private office of some 
contractor or operator, and whose imag- 
ination can conceive of no other sort of 
politics, are destined to meet with sur- 
prises ; and those who are trying to fit 
the worn-out garments used by the old 
parties upon the strong and growing 
limbs of the new democracy, are likely to 
find themselves suddenly ignored as_poli- 
ticians. The new movement will fashion 
methods to meet its needs. 

The social change is developing in no 


Alle ‘ihe 


trade-union movement, the woman move- 


one line of activity, but in 


URING the Columbian Exposition, 

in 1893, a new Liberty Bell was cast. 
Great ceremony attended the casting. 

When the bell was rung the first time, 


it was thought to ring true, and the 
people gave a great shout. 

On the bell were inscribed these words, 
‘* On earth peace, good will toward men.”’ 

The bell was taken later to the Atlanta 
Exposition, and a proclamation was made 
that it would go ona joucney round the 
world proclaiming liberty and peaceevery- 


where. But here the bell, which was 


THE NEW LIBERTY BELL 


OscAR SWEENEY 
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ment, the development of combinations 
of capital, the progress of science, the 
strengthening of the democratic spirit in 
all quarters of the earth, the craving of 
humanity for the ideal good, all are work- 
ing together in one direction, toward 
which the political movement of today is 
but asa finger pointing. The politics 
tomorrow must cover all these modes 
expression, and will be the interest 
the great body of citizens, and not 
the few. 

The revolution upon which we have 
entered is as deep as the life of the people 
itself, and it is coming through all chan- 
nels—economic, social, religious, politi- 
No one of our time-worn 
systems of economy, or faith, or philo- 
sophy, will stand the strain of the fer- 


cal, scientific. 


menting wine. 


cast with such high hopes, seemed to 
give a discordant note, and instead of 
starting on its journey round the world, 
it was placed in hiding and has not been 
heard from since. 

It is well, for the only place it might 
have been rung was at the Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague. It was not meet 
that it should be carried thence to the 
armed camps of Europe. And had it 
been carried to Armenia, South Africa, 
the Philippines or China, an attempt to 
ring it must have caused it to crack or 
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break in pieces, so discordant with its 
silver tones would be the cries of the 
oppressed, the clash of arms and _ the 
roar of cannon. 

What with the teamsters’ strike of 
Chicago, the street car strike of New 
Orleans, a hundred and fifty thousand 
anthracite miners crying for justice, mil- 
lions of our people pleading for coal, and 
the children’s voices from a thousand fac- 
tories raised in tender protest at oppres- 
sion before their time, this new Liberty 
Bell cannot ring even in the land which 
we fondly call the ‘‘Land of Liberty.” 

The principal ring heard here now is 
the ring of the dollar. The tinkling of 
the dollars as they rain into the coffers is 
a sweeter sound to the magnate’s ear 
than any chime of cathedral bells. The 
cries of the people for humanity and 
simple justice are drowned. 
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Co-operation would rob no man, but 
would secure to the great body of the 
people what belongs to them as_ the 


righteous fruit of their labor. We mean 
through co-operation to enable the 


people to found their own universities 
and build their own libraries, rather than 
contribute through some captain of indus- 
try who takes what does not belong to 
him and then poses as the benefactor of 
the people. 

We mean to search for this new 
Liberty Bell until we can bring it from 
its place of hiding and ring it joyously 
over all our land. Let us not go singly 
as did the knights of 
the olden time, but let us co-operate 
until the bell is found, and, listening 
gladly to its peals, we find a new-old 
meaning in the words, ‘*Good will to 
men.” 


on this quest, 
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The base-born child of vanity and greed, 
Mis-shapen and ill-favored from its birth; 

A withering blight upon the face of earth; 
Along its path the carrion vultures breed, 

And plenteous harvests turn to barren dearth ; 

ts hideous form is decked in trappings fine ; 
The while it struts its nodding plumes keep time ; 
Earth’s lords—its master—see their petty worth 
Reflected in its pomp and tinseled show; 

Fed by the praise from Adulation’s tongue 

It stands supreme, the world’s most dreaded foe; 
Its bloody deeds as triumphs still are sung, 
Unmindful of its ravages and woe; 

But God is patient, and the world is young. 
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MAN’S NECESSITY IS BAER’S 
OPPORTUNITY 
The annexed cut of Mr. Baer is from 
the New York Herald, and is given not 
so much to exhibit the divinity in the man 


divinity in correctly forecasting economic 
events, and divining the inevitability of 
monopoly. He stated frankly, in the 
investigation of the Coal Trust, that com- 
petition is an impossibility and monopoly 


BAER DEFIES LAW 
TQ SUPPRESS THE 
GOAL TaUST'o WAR 


Monopoly Its Watchword 
Competition Its Foe, the 
Highest Prices for Its 
Product Its Aim. 


CHALLENGE FOR A 
NATION'S FORUMS 


Dreamers the True Name for 
Those Who Would Establish 
Open Trade, His inference. 


ay pe 
STRIKE. PRICES EXPOSED 


“I¢-m rival éompany were to-day 
te build a ewitch-fnto a colliery 
which we ebip from, I would buy 
the colliery if necessary to hold 
the traffic.” 


President, Who Denies He Js a 
Conspirator, Chief Factor in 
Plot with Independents. 


is a necessity ; and he 
has not only enunci- 
ated this theory, but 
e has shown how 
well a man can live 
up to a theory, especi- 
ally when he is backed 
by six powerful rail- 
Way companies. It 
has been shown very 
conclusively that Mr. 
Baer, through the or- 
ganization of the 
Temple Coal Com- 
pany, was made the 
representative of the 
six railroads, has a 
complete monopoly of 
the anthracite coal 
product of the United 
States, and that he 
can put the price up 
or down, just as he 
pleases, without refer- 
ence to any old- 


depicted by the artist, as to introduce fashioned ideas about the law of supply 


the headlines adjoining. 
Baer certainly has a right to consider 


and demand. 


Another significant admission Mr. Baer 


himself an agent of God, if there is any made was that the first coal strike, the 
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one which took place before the last 


presidential election, was only settled 
because of representations made by Mr. 
Hanna to the coal operators, that if they 
did not compromise with their men, 
McKinley and Roosevelt would be de- 
feated at the coming election. Mr. 
Baer apparently 
once concluded that 
it was a better busi- 
proposition to 
pay his more 
wages and recoup by 


public 


at 


ness 
men 


charging the 
more for their coal, 
than to allow a Demo- 
cratic candidate in the 
presidential chair. I, 
myself, do not think 
he would have found it 
very difficult. When 
the workingmen of this 
country know as 
much about what they 
can do politically to 
advance their own in- 
terests as Mr. Baer 
and Mr. Hanna know, 
there will be a politi- 
cal revolution, the ex- 
tent of which it is diffi- 
cult to prognosticate 
accurately, but it can 
be said that it will 
never result in the suc- 
cess of the moribund 
Democratic Party. 
There is but one 
party of the future, 
Socialist Party. 

Ww 


A TAME ELEPHANT. 

It is a confession of my opinion of the 
dearth of good cartoon artists in the 
United States when I am forced to give so 
many from one man, Mr. Opper; I would 


and that is the 


I give him a order he has to mind quick. 
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naturally prefer to give a larger represen- 
tation of the cartoonists, could I find 
others whose drawings were so pertinent. 

The revelations of the investigation of 
the Coal Trust have shown so conclu- 
sively the domination of the Republican 
Party by the Trusts that the two annexed 


DANCE, 
EIN, EEG 


Ophea, 


M ---l 6 fai lefant. Sos ch, 
Saturday, April 18. gof a faim elefant. He jis a beech ee 


make him dants or do worevvér | want. 
If he don't he gets it in the nek. 


cartoons are only too well justified. If 
it were not that the public is quite 
conscious that though the Trusts area 
bad thing, they are an inevitability, there 
is no question but what the pressing of 
such suits as are now going on under the 
anti-Trust law, would be so thoroughly 
backed by public opinion that every Trust 
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in the United States would be wiped off 
the face of the earth. As it is, it is diffi- 
cult to forsee the end. Here we have 
the Northern Securities Company declared 
illegal, and if the law is followed to its 
extremity in its application to this Com- 
pany and others, it means the complete 


disintegration of many of the great 


Friday, April ‘| 7 Met that boy that wares glasses. 


o? pie. I fike pie. 


the United 
States. Inthe last analysis, it would mean 


business corporations in 
the return to primitive methods of busi- 
ness relations, the very thought of which 
shows the absurdity of such a future. 
The Trusts themselves see the futility of 
legislation. , At the same time they also 


see that the present agitation may result 


‘ He made a nawiul rore about it, 
but Phil Nox, the pleeseman didn't do nothing, only laffed. Phil likes me. 
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in very disagreeable consequences for 
them, in the interim, before the people 


As 


Mr. Hearst says in a very striking edi- 


decide that nothing can be done. 


torial, when he began his suit against 
the Coal Trust, the law upon the statute 
book provided that if found guilty the 
people violating the anti-Trust law were 
not only subject to a 
$5,000 fine, but were 
also subject to a year’s 
Adee 
of a 


imprisonment. 
paying 
$5,000 fine is nothing 


mere 


particular to a Trust, 
for instance like the 
Steel Trust, which has 
a net income of $120,- 
000,000 a year ; but a 
year’s imprisonment 
for Mr. Morgan or Mr. 
oraMri 


Schwab would be a 


Rockefeller, 


rather more disagree- 
able incident than pay- 
ing a pro rata share of 
a $5,000 fine. There- 
fore, that very astute 
agent of the Trust in 
the United States Sen- 
ate, Mr. Elkins, intro- 
duces a new bill as to 

which takes 
the 
ment feature, 


Trusts, 
away imprison- 
and 
this is rushed through 


and signed by the 


He had a peece 


President, after the 
evidence is handed in by Mr. Hearst 
showing the unquestionable guilt of 


President Baer and others in the matter 
of the Coal Trust. The result is that 


even if Mr. Baer should be found 
guilty, there is no imprisonment 
attached to his violation of the anti- 


Trast laws 


ine 


A SOCIALIST FAIR IN NEW YORK CITY 


—Harper’s Weekly 
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A SUCCESSFUL SOCIALIST 
FAIR 

A Socialist Party is doing everything 
in its power to awaken the people of 
this country to a realization of what 
may be done politically; and, as one 
of the means towards this end, desires 
to establish a Socialist daily newspaper 
in New York City. During the month of 
April a fair was held, the main object 


of which was to raise funds for the 
starting of such a paper, at which 
$10,000 was realized. The fair at- 
tracted so much public attention by its 
pronounced success, that MHarper’s 
Weekly ran a full page illustration of 
one of its busy scenes, which we here- 
with reproduce. Itis to be remarked, 
however, that Harper’s did not think it 
advisable to label it a Socialist Fair, 
but called it a Workingmen’s Fair. 


Making him face the Issue.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Wilshire’s Magazine was well repre-. 
sented at the Fair, having a booth at 
which were distributed thousands of 
free samples, and a great number of 
subscriptions taken. 


PLAYING OSTRICH 

The Republican Party would like 
to continue playing the ostrich, sink- 
ing its head in the sands of silence 
on the Trust problem, but 
Roosevelt is forcing it to 
face the question, likewise 
the general public which 
it represents. The public 
which keeps it in power is 
demanding that something 
be done. Of course the 
leaders and the backers of 
the Republican Party realize 
that there is nothing to 
be done, and if Roosevelt 
knew as much about practical 
affairs as they de, he would 
not be attempting the impos- 
sible. However, the attitude 
of the Republican ostrich 
is so palpable to every one 
that, as a matter of political expedi- 
ency it must take its head out and let 
people know that it sees what is going 
on and must make a move in some 
direction or other toward a goal. What 
the Republican Party is going to do 
about the Trust question belongs to the 
mysterious future. It certainly cannot 
keep on forever pretending that it is 
going to do something and yet do 
nothing. 


EDITORIAL 


NOTES 


A DEMOCRATIC POSSIBILITY. 

Judge Parker, who is possibly the man 
most likely to receive the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency, delivered 
a notable speech at the Colonial Club, 
New York, last month. Judge Parker 
is certainly a man who would be a very 
acceptable candidate to the capitalists 
of this country—even more so, I should 
judge, than Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
Heis not so anxious to be strenuous that 
he isirresponsible. Hehasno sympathy 
with the modern yearning for a new life 
and looks with contempt upon both 
labor organizations and legislative halls. 
The Judge believes that our final reliance 
is to be placed on the Courts to with- 
stand the tendency toward Democratic 
control of the industries of this country. 
Of course the Judge is quite right; our 
Courts can always use the Constitution 
as a bulwark against the Socialist tide. 
The danger, however, is that by dam- 
ming up this irresistible flood toward 
Socialism they will simply prevent any 
action being taken, until the flood rises 
so high that the dam itself will be swept 
away with the irresistible force of 
public opinion. As long as the Consti- 
tution lasts, and as long as there are 
Judge Parkers on the Bench, there can 
be very little hope for any political legis- 
lation in this country which will ever be 
made very effective. Judge Parker 


thinks he is going to bottle up the new 
wine of Socialism in the United States 
by confining it in the old Constitutional 
wine bottles made a hundred years ago. 
I fear that he is going to be subjected 
to a very rude awakening. If the 
Democratic Party should ever be foolish 
enough to nominate Parker, the issue 
between dollars and men will be made 
so plain that the Socialist vote will be 
enormously increased. If the next 
election should present a choice between 
Parker and Roosevelt on the one side 
and the Socialist candidate on the other, 
certainly no sane man, who wished to 
choose between voting for GOLD and 
voting for a MAN, would hesitate in 
making a choice. 
wy 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT'S 
PESSIMISM. 

The late United States Labor Com- 
missioner, Carroll D. Wright, has done 
some very valuable work in gathering 
labor statistics, and also at the same 
time has managed to give some very 
false impressions. Presumably the 
latter is quite unintentional. I can 
easily understand, after seeing the way 
his subordinates have juggled figtires 
without his being able to detect the 
juggling, that his own state of mind is 
such that he cannot reason correctly 
regarding economic theories. 
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This is what he has said recently : 


“‘The solution of the labor problem is an im- 
possibility—a conclusion I have reached after 
years of careful consideration of the question ; 
and I base this assertion upon the fact that in 
order to solve satisfactorily this difficult prob- 
lem, the problem of life itself must at the same 
time be solved. 

“By this I donot mean to say that unfortunate 
industrial conditions may not be ameliorated, 
for they can be to a greater or less extent when 
treated intelligently and fairly. The labor prob- 
lem is one that cannot be ignored or lightly set 
aside, Itis vital, and must be considered from 
a broad and philosophical standpoint rather 
than one narrow and selfish. 

“The inborn restless hope of mankind for 
advancement, the ceaseless struggle of the 
human race for opportunities to enjoy life on 
a higher plane, the tremendous influence of 
belief on action cannot be killed, and as they 
are the very essence of the problem of labor, the 
impossibility of its solution becomes apparent. 

“Capital and labor are mutually suspicious, 
and if a man firmly believes himself to be 
wronged, it is practically the same as being 
actually wronged, and he acts accordingly. 
The wonderful influence of apprehension in 
industrial matters is best illustrated by its 
power to produce and sustain industrial depres- 
sion. Depression is as much the result of a 
mental disease as it is of financial causes.”’ 


Mr. Wright says the solution of the 
labor problem is an impossibility, the 
reason of the impossibility, to his mind, 
being apparently that poverty is more 
a mental disease than anything else. 
He seems to think that when the capi- 
talists stop producing because they find 
the market is flooded with goods, they 
do this not from any real considera- 
tions, but from a pure delusion. It is 
simply on account of their falsely 
imagining that such is the condition of 
the market. If Mr. Wright could only 
understand that when the laborer pro- 
duces ten dollars’ worth of goods and 
receives only one dollar in wages, there 
must necessarily be nine dollars of 
unsaleable goods, it seems to me he 
should see that this unsaleableness is 
not an zmaginary condition, but a very 
veal one. Mr. Wright is one of those 
men who think that the workingman 
does not buy as much as he wants 
simply because he does not ‘‘ want’’ 
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enough. He thinks the workingman is 
a man of low tastes—does not care for 
pianos and automobiles and steam 
yachts—and if we could only get him 
tc ‘‘wish” for these things he would go 
out and buy them. This would occa- 
sion a demand for commodities; there 
would then ever be prosperity; and the 
capitalists would make lots of money 
and happiness would abound on every 
hand. 

However, Mr. Wright is perfectly 
correct in saying that “If a man firmly 
believes himself to be wronged it is 
practically the same thing as being 
wronged, and he acts accordingly.” 
The average American today thinks he 
is being wronged, and whether he is 
correct in this or not he is surely going 
to act upon that thought before many 
years. Mr. Wright thinks that the 
average American is mistaken in think- 
ing that he is wronged. It seems to 
me that, if this average American pro- 
duces a great deal more than he gets, 
he is perfectly justified in thinking he 
is wronged, and no argument of Mr. 
Wright or anybody else is going to 
make him think that his wrongs are 
mere fancy and not reality. 

ws 
THE RADICALISM OF JUDGE 
GROSSCUP. 

Judge S. P. Grosscup, of the United 
States Circuit Court, is continually 
making speeches of the most radical 
nature. Heseems to be one of the very 
few judges in this country who can 
break sufficiently from his environ- 
ments to realize that a great industrial 
and social ‘development is going on, 
which is certain to result in a great 
change in the attitude of the people 
toward existing laws and morals in 
regard to property. The following is 
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from a speech made by him some 
weeks ago, before the University of 
Michigan : 


“In the very nature of things, we must expect 
that men who do not see their way clear to an 
linprovement of their conditions under the old 
forms of industrial liberty will entertain sym- 
pathy for a system that promises something new. 
The separation of labor from proprietorship, the 
separate mobilization of these two forces as 
enemies, instead of their comingling in 
common interest, is the most unrepublican and 
menacing fact that now confronts the American 
people. 

‘The consolidation idea, thus far, has accen- 
tuated this menace. It has done what is still 
more menacing in narrowing the personnel of 
the proprietorship of the country, it is detach- 
ing from the friends of property the great liberal 
body of citizenship. 

‘“Our first duty is to wake up to the realities 
of the situation, and our next to put the forces 
of industrial freedom in order. Not until we 
have done this, not until the time when the 
property-acquiring instinct of the country is 
again unified upon a basis fair alike to all, can 
we rest assured that the outcome of the en- 
counter need be no longer feared. 

“But what is such fair basis? What changes 
can we make in corporate policy that will lead to 
the peopleization of the proprietorship of the 
country? Will the people under any conditions 
to any large extent enter the field of corporate 
ownership? These are practical inquiries that 
rise naturally to mind. 

‘For my own part, I believe that once corpor- 
ate organization and management are cleared 
of thimble-rigging and pitfalls, so that the 
fortunes of an enterprise will be bound up, not 
in an overstrained organization, but solely in 
the vicissitudes of the business itself, the Amer- 
ican people will be found ready to take up 
again their share in the proprietorship of the 
country. 

‘“‘The measures pending,in Congress make 
no change in the basis of cofporate organization, 
nor do they provide for visitation. They exhibit 
no purpose, at least no controlling purpose, to 
widen the proprietorship of the country. The 
publicity proposed is confined to the gathering 
and publication of statistics, valuable, possibly, 
to the speculator or the trained investor, but 
ineffective and worthless to the ordinary man 
who may be speaking ownership. What chiefly 
is needed—the intervention of government as 
trustee, not as mere newsgatherer ; a guaranty 
that when a corporation is created its creator 
has seen to it that it is fairly organized, not 
mere statistics of haphazard corporate organiza- 
tion, which the people cannot comprehend—is 
absent from the bills. Wek 

‘‘In short, the measures pending miss sight 
of the prime mischief to be remedied, and 
thus running astray miss the remedies to be 
adopted. 

“But though we cannot expect adequate leg- 
islation now, it willcome. The public mind is 
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forming. Unless I am greatly deceived, the 
mad-dog policy of treating corporations pro- 
posed by some will be rejected; the American 
people will not, in blind fury, pull down about 
them the industrial edifice. But any policy 
conclusiveness be rejected; there will be no 
room, when the public mind is made up, for the 
diversions of the political masquerade. 

“And the public mind will in the end be 
made up. The people of the United States will 
in time come face to face with the full signifi- 
cance of the situation on which they are enter- 
ing. Side issues that now obscure will then 
clear up, and sordid interests that now obstruct 
will be brushed aside, and it will be made plain 
that but for some far-reaching reconstruction of 
our corporate policy we are on our way either 
to Socialism or to a form of government no 
longer republican. 

‘‘Then will come about a determined public 
will to set our house in order; to re-establish, on 
the secure foundations of popular proprietorship 
and industrial liberty, the property interests of 
the Republic; to restore those ideals into the 
depths of whose firmament the people of Amer- 
ica have always looked, and look now, for 
lights to guide them on their courses.”’ 


The ‘property acquiring instinct”’ 
can only be satisfied in these days by 
public ownership, and I imagine the 
Judge sees this, but hardly dares to say 
so at present. 

There is no use in the small man try- 
ing to compete with the big corporation, 
and it is axiomatic among business men 
‘‘that it is dangerous to own a minority 
of stock in a corporation”; therefore 
aman must either accept the risk of 
being a minority stockholder and the 
liability to be squeezed out of his hold- 
ings at any time, or attempt the impos- 
sible and try to compete against the 
big corporation. As the instinct to 
acquire property will always be strong 
within men, as long as they need the 
earth to live upon, and as long as the 
earth represents property to them, then 
some other plan must be devised for 
owning the earth than that of the 
existing private property plan. A man 
can never be sure of owning part of 
the United States except through col- 
lective ownership, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when all will realize this. 
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Ihave no doubt that Judge Crosscup, 
as well as a great many others, will be 
with us some day upon our Socialist 
platform. When the people are suffi- 
ciently enlightened to refrain from try- 
ing to relegate to oblivion or Canada 
every man who speaks the truth, there 
will be many people with us who today 
do not dare speak as they think. 


w 
RADIUM VS. MAN 


The French Academy of Sciences has just been 
informed by M. Curie, the distinguished French 
physicist, that the newly discovered metal, 
radium, constantly emits heat without combus- 
tion, and without change in its molecular struc- 
ture, which remains spectroscopically identical 
after many months of this apparently uncom- 
pensated emission of energy. This output of 
heat goes on uninterruptedly for an indefinite 
period, without loss of weight or power. 

When Mr. Morgan gets his new Ra- 
dium Engine in good working order 
what use will he have for labor? 


# 
ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE! 


Those ultra-conservative and timid 
souls who scoffed at President Parry’s 
call to arms addressed to employers of 
labor at the recent meeting of the 
American Manufacturers’ Association 
have since then had almost daily de- 
monstrations of the wisdom of the posi- 
tion taken by him and of the timeliness 
of his warning. It came none too soon. 
The scoffers should have been at that 
Friday nightmass meeting of New York 
men in the building trades and have 
noted the earnestness of these eight 
hundred employers and their enthusiasm 
at the prospect of an early release from 
the paralyzing grip of organized labor. 
That conference and its action are a 
most convincing proof that President 
Parry knew what he was talking about 
and that he then and there named the 
only remedy for the evil. 

“‘What is it,”’ asked Mr. C. L. Eid- 
litz of the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, in his address at the mass 
meeting, ‘‘that has made it possible for 
these men—many of them ignorant,most 
of them without a dollar iaid aside—to 
demand surrender by us employers, and 
to get it? Only the fact that they were 
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thoroughly organized, while we—men 
of intelligence, men of affairs—have 
tried to deal with them singly.”’ 

Indifference to their own interests 
and failure to fully sense the growing 
seriousness of the menace in labor's 
exacting policies have heretofore kept 
the employers apart, each working out 
of his troubles as best he could. But 
that could not go on forever. The 
remedy of organizationis being applied 
late—but not too late to effect a cure. 

Every employer of labor between the 
two oceans ought to join in the general 
movement and give it the aid of his 
personal effort and influence. The key- 
note was struck by -President Parry 
when he said: ‘‘ Organize!” 


The above advice sounds exceed- 
ingly like an editorial in a Socialist 
paper if the names are a bit reversed. 
However, it is not from a Socialist paper 
that the value and necessity of ‘‘ organ- 
izing” is preached. It is an editorial 
ina paper, The New York Commercial, 
devoted especially to the interest of 


employers. 
w 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 
The following summary from Vor- 
waerts, of the electoral status now 


prevailing in Germany will be of inter- 


est, in view of the coming elections 
there. There is little doubt but that 
the Socialists (Sozial- Demokraten ) 
Party will make a heavy increase over 


the figures given below. 
Repre- No.of 


senta- voes to 

Votes. tives. each Rep. 
Sozial-Demokraten......2,107,076 56 37,626 
Cantrimnndas : 346.08 eat 1,455,139 IIO 13,228 
National-Liberale........ 971,802 47 20,666 
Konservativeiss. ic. <osdss 859,222 54 15.911 
Freisinnige Volkspartei.. 55,8314 29 19,252 
Deutsche Reichspartei.. 343,642 23 14,941 
Antisemiten tec, aid ck. 284,250 I0 28,425 
Polets Sex Haieesss Eekst 244,128 14 17,437 
Freisinnige Vereinigung 195,682 12 16,307 
Andere Parteien ........ 143,658 14 10,261 
Bayrischer Bauernbund .. 140,304 4 37,576 
Bund der Landwirthe.... 110,389 3 36,796 
Suddeutsche Volkspartei 108,528 8 13,566 
Fulsagsers cs is. Cotes cents 107,415 8 13,427 
Welfenestedea Joncmes ule 94,359 g 10,484 
Danese ese aes «see 15,439 Te 352430 
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THE PIT. By Frank Norris. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


After The Octopus, The Pit is a distinct 
come-down; and while it is a book of great 
brilliancy, it does not fulfill the hopes that 
many of us had of Norris when his first book 
appeared. Shortly, it is the story of a great 
wheat speculation in Chicago, in which the 
central figure, a Chicago man, runs a deal and 
for a while makes a great deal of money, and 
then is bankrupted by being unable to take 
care of the coming in of the new crop which 
deluges the market. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Norris took his cue from the experience of the 
late Senator Fair, who lost eight or ten million 
dollars in trying to corner the wheat market 
some years before his death. Fair had to 
succumb for the same reason that Mr. Norris’s 
hero did, viz., that he carried the deal so far 
along that the bears were enabled to unload 
upon him the new crop and so cover their shert 
sales. Mr. Norris speaks of this event as the 
wheat having cornered itself. Of course, this 
is an absurd mistake, as a corner only occurs 
when the price goes up owing to the shorts 
being unable to supply what they have agreed 
to supply. In this case the shorts did meet 
their contract very easily, and so there was no 
cornering of the wheat at all, therefore Jadwin 
went broke. However, the interest of the story 
does not Jie wholly in the manipulation of the 
wheat market; there is a love story running 
through the book which Mr. Norris has, I feel, 
unconsciously made more interesting possibly 
than he anticipated. Oneof our typical girls 
marries Jadwin, not because she loves him, but 
simply because he loves her and has lots of 
money; and then, as in all the moral novels 
and plays which the critics pronounce all right, 
she falls in love with her husband after she has 
married him. There seems to be no more reason 
why she should fall in love with Jadwin after 
marriage than before, because Jadwin is a man 
of essentially coarse structure, and the wife is 
represented to be a woman of an aspiring na- 
ture. Though her aspirations do not take a 
very high form, they were certainly higher than 
anything Jadwin had. There was a dilletante 
artist who also wished to marry her, and after 
Jadwin hecame so wrapped up in his wheat 
speculation that he did not stay at home, the 


artist turns up again and makes love to the 
young wife, who goes to the awful extreme of 
inviting him into her upstairs sitting-room and 
allowing him to smoke cigarettes there. A 
younger sister plays Sherlock Holmes and dis- 
covers this fearfully scandalous proceeding, 
and there is a serio-comic scene between the 
two sisters upon the question of how a young 
wife should conduct herself. However, it all 
ends well by Jadwin being restored to his wife 
through the breaking of the corner and the loss 
of his money, sothat after experiencing the 
excitement of a wheat corner, he is reduced to 
the milder excitement of conversation with his 
wife. The story ends abruptly here, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jadwin departing for a new honey- 
moon, seeking their fortunes in the far West. 

I cannot criticise Mr. Norris to any great ex- 
tent for his presentation of facts as he has given 
them. The criticism I make is that he gives no 
interpretation of the facts. The novelist should 
not only base his story upon facts, but should 
indicate the truth underlying these facts. He 
should not only analyze, but he should give the 
synthesis of his analysis. This Mr. Norris fails 
todo. He should tell us what is meant by all 
this terrible struggle in the wheat pit and the 
throwing away of people’s lives and loves in 
a sordid muddle of affairs. He should give us 
a connecting thread. The moral of the tale, as 
one would have it from Mr. Norris, is that a 
young girl is doing the perfectly moral thing 
in marrying a man she does not love, because 
the chances are she will learn to love him after- 
ward, and that it was better to take the chance 
upon marrying a rich man she doesn’t love than 
to pass him by and marry a poor man whom 
she does love. It conveys a pessimistic view of 
life, this relation of the bare facts without giving 
any hope of a future in which women will not 
throw themselves away to the Moloch of money 
and in which men will not find that their inter- 
est in life lies in cornering a great staple article 
of food and thereby starving millions of their 
fellowmen, 


THE NEXT STEP IN EVOLUTION. By I. 
K. Funk, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 50 cents. 


Here is a little book which will undoubtedly 
be an inspiration to a great many people who 
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are absorbed in the Christian ideal of the future 
universal brotherhood of man. Dr. Funk has 
managed, with great ability, to connect the 
scientific with the spiritual concept of the uni- 
verse, and no one can read his book without 
experiencing a great spiritual uplift. The most 
pertinent criticism one can make of the book is 
that while Dr. Funk is continually talking 
about the Kingdom of God being at hand, he 
speaks entirely in the abstract without giving 
any concrete illustration of the reason of his 
faith. The first step toward the Kingdom of 
God on earth is the abolition of poverty, and 
this can only come throngh the diffusion of 
wealth. Dr. Funk may realize this, and his 
natural conservatism may deter him from ex- 
pressing it, and this may be the excuse for the 
delinquency. The Trust is the sign in the 
heavens of the near approach of the abolition 
of poverty, but I doubt if Dr. Funk would 
admit the truth of this idea. 


THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


This story purports to be the journal of a 
young*inan, a young poet, who has within him 
all that was ever within Shelley, Byron or 
Shakespeare, but is unable to sell it to a non- 
responsive public. He gives his experience of 
the various dealings he has with the publishers 
and their unfeeling ways, and tells of the des- 
perate straits to which he is put in order to get 
a living. Finally, after a long struggle, he com- 
mitssuicide. This very baldaccount of the ca- 
tastrophe which befals an aspiring literary man 
does not give any idea of the interest of the 
book. This lies in the introspection in which 
Arthur Stirling indulges from the first page to 
the last. It is a revealing of a tortured soul, 
which will give the reader food for thought. I 
might criticize it as being somewhat discon- 
nected and hysterical, but even with all this, 
it isa book that will well repay the reading. 


THE KEYS THAD EITS® THE OCK™ By 
Lizabeth. Printed in two_colors on rich 
paper. 96 pages. 25 cents, postpaid. 
Wilshire’s Magazine, 125 E. 23d St., New 
York City. 

This book from the hand and heart of a 
woman goes out with a message of Hope to a 
bewildered world. It teaches that air, land and 
water belong to every child of God. They 
can come peacefully into their heritage through 
Socialistic education. Ignorance knows no 
force but physical. This book is a harbinger 
of the good time coming. 


RADIANT ENERGY. By Edgar L. Larkin. 
Published by Baumgardt F1blishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 


This is a book full of information about the 
very latest theories of energy, matter and 
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cosmic evolution, but, owing to the barbarous 
manner of compilation, the reader is so repelled 
that the author’s work will be, I fear, largely 
wasted. However, as I know of no other work 
that presents in a popular manner the same 
matter that Mr. Larkin gives us, the book may 
be recommended to those interested in the 
matters treated upon. Dr. Larkin believes that 
all celestial space is saturated, as he says, 
with inconceivably minute corpuscles which 
are probably electricity in its ultimate refine- 
ment. His theory upon this subject is most 
ingenious and interesting.—H. G. W. 


STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES. By Clara 
E. Laughlin. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott &Co., Philadelphia. 2 vols. $1.50each. 


When mien haye given freely to the world the 
ripened fruitage of their heart and brain, 
when they have thrilled us with the creations 
of their fancy and inspired us by their genius, 
it would seem an unpardonable intrusion to peer 
into the inner chambers of their lives and seek 
out their own personal romances, were it done 
in any other spirit than that of the reverence 
and sympathy which Miss Laughlin brings to 
her task. She takes love seriously, and as, in 
very truth, the crowning glory of the soul, here 
and hereafter. She is a true hero-worshipper, 
and the reader need not fear the close and 
intimate acquaintance with the heart life of our 
great writers to which she introduces us in this 
book. Their stories lose nothing in the telling. 
While she brings the mountains within our 
view, she does not rob them of the purple haze 
which romance and distance lend them. 

‘Love is the great manifestation of Himself 
which God sends into the world to quicken the 
hearts of meré and put them in tune with 
divinity. The power to feel Love is the measure 
of man’s divinity, and any man may have as 
thuch of this power as he will exercise. It is the 
one realm in which whosoever will may be a 
king. But to be king one must have more than 
mere will to occupy first place; one must hav 
the will to be worthy of first place, for the rul 
of love goes not by primogeniture, but by sheer 
kingliness. ‘Whoever lives true life will love 
true love,’ and whoever lives truest life will 
love best. Once in a while it seems as 
if God set out to demonstrate to humankind 
what love can mean. He has given 
many wonderful demonstrations of what love 
between a man and a woman may mean, but 
none that has touched a higher plane of 
spiritual exaltation, none that has seemed to 
take more hold on Heaven itself, than the 
famous love-story of the Brownings. For the 
rest of time all aspiring mortals will regard.the 
story of that love wistfully, and many will 
strain strenuously towardsits standard, and, so 
straining, find Love’s best guerdon. For love 
is saving only when it makes us strain and 
reach, nor lets us bide from it until Heaven be 
ours—and perhaps not even then. There 
is no mere coincidence in the fact that greatest 
love always grows in greatest stress. It is mere 
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cause and effect, because great stress helps on 
great love and great love brings great stress.”’ 
In this wise does she introduce ‘‘the most 
ideal of love-stories,’’ that of the Brownings, and 
in the same spirit she treats our other great 
ones. She has warm admiration for ‘“brave- 
hearted Thackeray,’’ and ‘‘the long, long faith- 
fulness of Balzac’; sympathetic appreciation 
for the ‘“‘heart-hunger of Margaret Fuller, ‘‘the 
pitiful passion of poor John Keats,’’ and even 
for ‘‘the variously estimated Byron and his life 
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of unrest’ ; and keen delight in the Brownings’ 
“most ideal of love-stories,’’ the Carlyle’s 
“very humanest love story,” ‘‘the transforma- 
tion of George Eliot’’ and ‘the peace that came 
to Tennyson.”’ 

Certainly, if a perusal of this book would 
cause others to look at the great subject of Love 
from the author’s high point of view, ‘twere 
well that it were read very widely, in this 
all too flippant and materialistic generation. 
—Margaret Haile. 
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Seattle, Wash., April 8, 1903. 
Socialism is growing rapidly in the West. As 

fast as the people learn what Socialism really is 
they come out of the old parties and array 
themselves on the side of Socialism. Your 
magazine is read over and over again until it is 
almost worn out. Your account of Father 
McGrady’s resignation is having a wonderful 
effect in this country. 

Hurrah for Socialism ! 


Ree Ce ROGERS: 


Muncie, Ind., Mar. 13, 1903. 

I am a travelling man ; had no trouble to find 
your magazine in Ohio. Indiana is different; I 
have looked this town over for it and find none 
of the books I enjoy somuch, Have been a 
reader of it the past year and cannot do without 
it. Enclosed find 6 cents in stamps for the 
March number to above address. 

C. P. HAWLEY. 


Colfax, Wash., May 11, 1903. 

I regard your magazine as the best medium 
published for jarring the ‘‘think-shop’”’ of pro- 
fessional men. Wishing you and the cause of 
Socialism success, I am, 

Yours for the good work, 
Je Gy BLi1or. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE DESK 


Extract from our letter to a subscriber: ‘‘We 
beg to say that you have failed to receive your 
magazine probably because of your frequent 
change of address from Nickell to Nuchols and 


again to Nickels.’”’ An extract from the sub- 
scriber’s reply: ‘‘My address has never been 
Nickell, Nuchols or Nickels, but Vuckols.”’ 


OuR QUERY— 
If ‘‘many a mickle makes a muckle”’ 
How many ‘‘nickels’’ will make a ‘‘nuckol?” 
*Twixt Nickels and Nuchols 
And Nuckols and Nickkell 
We find ourselves in a puzzling pickle. 


Morat—Write plainly. 


The March number is ‘‘sweet reasonableness”’ 
from one end to the other and I wish every 
intelligent person could readit. Iam glad that 
we have passed the whooping stage in Socia]- 
istic literature and that Wilshire’s is such 
a lively, dignified, clear, convincing publi- 
cation. At the cheap price it is going to 
be a mighty power with the people. The 
ordinary Socialist paper repels by its slang, 
abuse, harsh judgments and poor English. I 
believe it is time to appeal to the rich and 
educated that we may undermine their position. 
If conscience tells them that they are wrong 
they will not fight well even for their precious 
property and superior station in life. 


(Editorial Note—The above from a woman in 
Ohio whose modesty leads her to request that 
her name be not published. ) 


Chicago, Ill., April 3, 1903. 
Your excellent magazine is filling a long-felt 
want among the liberty-loving people of 
America. WILSHTRE’S MaGAZINi should be in 
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every American Home. Without your maga- 
zine I feel like a wanderer without a home. 
Wishiny you and your magazine much success, 


C. H. LINTELMANN. 


New Bedford, Mass., May 11, 1903. 


Your letter of the 4th received, and the Wil- 
shire's Magazines arrived today in first-class 
condition. I intend to push them among my 
shopmates as much as possible. I may not be 
able to sell them all, but what I can’t sell why 
I will make a present of, as I know it will do 
some thinker good. Please find enclosed one 
dgllar for the magazines, and please send me 
the same number of magazines next month. If 
ever Mr. Wilshire comes this way, I would like 
to have him give a lecture in this city, as they 
are sadly in need of information along the line 
of government ownership, and I will do all I can 
in my humble way to make it a success. 


GRAHAM W., FAWCETT. 


Macon, Ga., March 17. 


Dear Wilshire,—I am glad to note in your 
current number the reappearance of the ‘‘Corres- 
pondence’’ department. To meit was one ot 
the most interesting features of your California 
weekly (I forgot the name of the sheet which 
was the ‘‘swell”’ of American Socialistic litera- 
ture—and there has been nothing like, or equal 
to it, since); and, I fancy, must have been read 
with avidity by many other Socialists besides 
myself. Keep up the correspondence column. 
It is a sort of social gathering that Socialist 
journals pay too little regard to. And yet there 
are probably many cranky and illiterate egotists 
against whom the door must be closed. 

What was the name of the Los Angeles paper 
which you published, anyhow ? My chief clerk 
and I were trying, the other day, to remember 
it, but couldn’t. Inclose you postal card for 
name. So long! STEFFEE. 


Binghampton, N.Y., May 11, 1903. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire : 


Dear Sir,—A few days ago in conversation 
with two gentlemen, both lawyers, one at least 
a college man and the other a follower of Henry 
George, I was amused and disgusted to hear 
them both exclaim in a breath, ‘‘When that 
(Socialism) comes, I hope to get a good fat job, 
say a post-office or something of that kind !”’ 

Now, sir, if this does not carry its own eluci- 
dation, then pardon me for pointing it out. The 
A BCD's of Socialism is as little understood 
even by some who claim to be enlightened, as is 
the ‘‘music of the spheres.” ‘* A good fat job” 
represents the width and length of the views 
entertained by the majority of those who do no? 
understand or grasp what co-op2ration means. 
The article published in a recent number of your 
magazine, written by a clever school girl, does 
not fill the bill if we desire to throw a search- 
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light upon our subject. Technicalities and defi- 
nitions should be avoided and we should get 
down to plain, everyday talks as to what Social- 
ism is and what it is not. For instance, tell 
people there will be no such thing as ‘fa good 
fat job’ when co-operation is the law of the 
land and all have enough. Instruct them why 
this will be a better and happier condition for 
even those who think the Alpha and Omega of 
life is ‘‘a good fat job.” 

A man like you, who has long passed this 
perspective may find it hardto realize that people 
need such simple instruction, perhaps, but in 
order to get your pupils into higher classics you 
must start with a primer class and see that each 
individual member knows that c-a-t spells cat, 
and that d-o-g does not mean cow. Therefore, 
with all due respect and with the deepest interest 
in our cause, I mildly suggest that there are men 
and women, yes, men and women of brains, too, 
who are in need of good, earnest primer work, 
in order to understand what the alphabet of 
Socialism is and what it spells out in its primary 
lessons. When such an understanding obtains, 
we may hope for a larger number of recruits to 
the ranks of that which teaches and makes us 
desire to practice all that is implied in the legend, 
“*The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man.” GEORGE DENTON CANFIELD. 


The Nebraska Independent, Lincoln, Neb., 
will in July have an issue called the ‘‘ Karl Marx 
Edition,” and devoted to scientific Socialism. 

Ten cents pays for an ‘‘educational subscrip- 
tion’’ to The Independent 13 weeks. This will 
cover the special editions. 


THE INDEPENDENT, Lincoln, Neb. 


Newark, N.J., May 4, 1903. 
Send me $5 worth of postals, yearly subs. 
Each number of the magazine seems to me the 
best thing of the kind I ever saw. 
G. H. STROBELL. 


Freeport, Pa., May 28, 1903. 
Strange to say I have been reading Socialistic 
literature for ro years, but have just made the 
discovery of your magazine. It pleased me so 
much that in twenty minutes I had eight friends 
subscribe. These will be converts to our ‘‘ ism” 
in consequence. SiLas F, CLARK. 


The Socialist movement of Los Angeles is 
more busily engaged than ever before in the all 
important work of education and organization. 
New subscribers are pouring into the office of 
the Los Angeles Socialist as rapidly as the man- 
ager can take care of them. The sale of litera- 
ture is keeping up astreamof orders for supplies. 

Ward and street meetings are being held every 
night. 

In the large audience at Simpson's Auditorium 
April 13th might be seen the faces of people 
gathered from many towns tributary to the city, 
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H. Gaylord Wilshire’s lecture on “The Labor 
Problem ” was a masterpiece of economic logic. 
So thoroughly did he prove the absolute inevit- 
ability of the Co-operative Commonwealth that 
some one in the audience was moved to ask why 
ic Was necessary to work for what was so certain 
to arrive. The answer was that it is inevitable 
for human beings to work for their highest good. 
—Los Angeles Socialist, April 18. 
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Nipissing Jct., Ontario, 

Dear Sir: May 8th, 1903. 

We had the children’s photos taken ‘as they 
were taking in Wilshire’s Magazine,” and 
thought you would probably appreciate one of 
them, as they both declare they are “Socialists, 
like Mr. Wilshire. ” 

Sending you one with this mail. 

W. T. FRANCIS, 


WILLIE L. AND GLADYS May FRANCIS 


Two young admirers of Wilshire’s Magazine, and Coming Socialists 
Nipissing Jct., Ontario 


Paducah, Ky., May 30, 1903. 

I wish to say that I have discovered nothing 
in “literary explosions” quite so splendid as 
Wilshire’s, and I desire very much to add to 
your circulation and shorten the distance to the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 


Yours to the Finish, I, O. Forp. 


Pleasant City, Ohio, May 30, 1903. 
You will find enclosed a list of four subscribers 
for your magazine, to begin with the April issue. 
We do not understand how we could have done 
for so long a time without an introduction to this 


wonderful magazine of Socialism. 
Reo 1B}. LE TOL Oy. 


9? 


Esparto, Calif., May 21, 1903. 
Enclosed find stamps for fifty cents to pay for 
the magazine for one year. How can you pub- 


lish such a magazine for fifty cents? I have 
been a Socialist for ten years. I would rather 
have Socialism than a million dollars. Vlease 


do all you can for the cause and we will honor 
and love you and future generations will call you 
blessed. 

G. Woops. 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire : 


I did not think that the body I saw at Mark- 
ham’s could ever contain the colossal soul you 
exhibit in the little editorial I have just read— 
“Why Save Men’s Souls?” It is superb—it 
assures and uplifts and consoles. Millions of it 
should be printed and spread broadcast. Every 
right-thinking man should have a copy in his 
pocket. Thank you for handing mea copy. I 
should like to see and hear more of you. 

Put me down as a subscriber for your maga- 
zine, and may you prosper in your efforts to do 
good, 

Sincerely yours, 


AMEEN F. REHANI. 


P. S.—I shall translate the editorial into 
Arabic and give the Syrians the benefit of it. 


N. Y., March 2, 1903. 


Glen Stuart, Scotland, March 25, ’03. 


Dear Mr. Wilshire,—I am much obliged to 
you for the March issue of your magazine con- 
taining your review of Jjain. With your three 
last paragraphs therein 1 would like to say I 
am in cordial agreement, especially with the 
last one, but I must add to it these words: ‘‘and 
Socialism must teach in its curriculum the neces- 
sity of educating children to think, and the 
virtue of kindness and justice to all living things, 
non-human as well as human.” 

In my drama Isola, which 1 am about to issue 
in book form, I strenuously state this. That 
drama, written twenty-five years ago, I still stand 
by. Itis the voice of youth speaking, it is true, 
but youth speaks truly and from the heart. I 
enclose you Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s estimate of 
the drama. I value his opinion beyond all 
things. He is a true Socialist and for over 
sixty-five years has fought valiantly in the cause 
of Justice and Truth. I would like my American 
friends to read Isola. When published, it, like 
Ijain, can be ordered from Charles Scribner's, 
Sons, New York, same price as the former. The 
remarks of Mr. Holyoake will be published with 
the drama. ‘* The Last Watch,” to which he 
refers, will be the frontispiece thereof. The 
portrait of the figure thereir is a lifelike, not 
fictitious one. I send it to you. 


Very truly yours, 


FLORENCE DIXIR, 
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Explanatory. 


Kenwood, N. Y., March 3, 1903. 


Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
125 East 23rd St., New York City. 
DEAR SIR :— 

Permit me, at this late date, to thank 
you for the publication of my article in 
January Wilshire, and especially of 
the friendly notice you took of it 
editorially. 

I fear, however, that I failed to make 
the point, at which I was aiming, as 
clear and distinct as might have been 
wished. A friend told me, last week, 
he had read my ‘‘article on the Trusts,” 
and the same confusion in my presen- 
tation of the subject has evidently 
caused you to mistake me for an ad- 
mirer of the Russian Race, and the 
article for a special prophecy of Rus- 
sia’s future, or at least for the future 
of Russian Socialism. 

As I read it over, the first section, 
together with the title, certainly sug- 
gests the bias of a Russophile. Section 
II, likewise, might be mistaken for an 
attack on the Trusts, but I had intended 
that the last section should bring out 
my central thought with sufficient 


clearness to prevent any misconception 
as to the purpose of the article. 

I have no partiality for the Russian 
people. Iam not at all sure that we 
Americans will not—as you suggest— 
work out this social problem independ- 
ently of other nations. What I aimed 
to show was, that certain forces, gov- 
erned by fundamental principles, whose 
operations have, in all ages, made and 
unmade nations, are destined to force 
Socialism on the world, and that in 
considering such a movement, backed 
by such allies, adverse arguments, de- 
rived from local impracticability, are— 
from a ‘‘world view’—irrelevant. 

To illustrate this point I used the 
Russian race exactly as X is used in 
an algebraic problem. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 


I evidently trusted too much to the 
closing paragraph, and can now only 
regret that my awkwardness in writing 
obscured the vital point of my thought. 

Again thanking you for your cour- 
tesy in the matter, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
PIERREPONT B. NOYES. 
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Nore :—We reprint the closing paragraph of 
the article to which Mr. Noyes refers. 

But whatever are the facts regarding the 
Russian character, the truth of my general 
proposition is not affected. Russia or Germany, 
or even China, wherever this capacity for coin- 
munism really lies in a superior degree, will be 
made apparent in the progress of social evolu- 
tion, and such nation will be seen taking the 
lead in the next great forward movement. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 


WE TAKE pleasure in announcing 
herewith the names of the Prize 
Winners in the subscription contest 
which closed on May 1. While only 
twenty-three prizes were announced, as 
there are two who are tied for the 
twenty-third prize we have decided to 
add a twenty-fourth prize. 
Tabulated by states, the result of the 
contest presents some interesting facts 
so far as the distribution otf the prizes 


is concerned. 


Rennsylvanitinne 2). cies: 6 
UM OMNES PLE een tte ae i 
Galivounuay . Pum fed. ot 2 
Wrashite ton ae . eee 
Wentucky en Feat: va I 
COlGEACOILE, S10 Ss See 
Connecticut... seer eee I 
Wontaniantiene thar aiienentes I 
Mines: ahs. se. Seo. Tet I 
ital tameee hee fattest. I 
Manylandqie sat). itm srk 
Tennesseeran. . 92... bei: I 
Massachusetts . vase aa I 
Canad ane eee a eus ts mete vl 


Mi Otalle pte! 


Since the great coal strike our circula- 
tion has increased remarkably in Penn- 
sylvania. Six of the prizes going there 
gives testimony to this fact. The prize 
in Connecticut goes to Waterbury, the 
scene of the recent trolley strike where 
so much blood was shed. The Illinois 
prize goes to the city of Pullman. 

In California, Miss Mary Gorman, of 
San Jose, has done remarkable work and 
has placed 189 to the credit of the Gem 
City of the Santa Clara Valley. 

The list of those who have turned in 
more than twenty and less than one 
hundred subscriptions is too lengthy for 
publication in this issue but will appear 
in the July number. Prizes will also be 


announced then. 

We extend our hearty congratulations 
to the winners in this contest, and we 
trust that those who have fallen a little 
short of securing a capital prize will put 
forth renewed efforts in the new contest 
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which has now been inaugurated. The 
standing of the winners in the closed 
contest will serve as a guide for those 


reward which surely awaits you is 
well worth the most strenuous efforts 
which you may put forth in this good 


who enter into the new contest. The work. 

RANK NUMBER OF SUBSCRIPTIONS PRIZE VALUE 
Chalkeys R. ilies. ae: 1 Covington, Ky. ...600 Harvard Upright Cabinet Grand Piano.... $350.00 
Emery,) Dir @GnS5. 82 toledo Oxeeae 500 Chase & Baker Piano-Player..... ....... 175.00 
BitmyChase rec crtes Ze. Preston, Ontecce. 468 Columbia Grand Graphophone ........... 50.10 
Reese, C. A. Dr.... 4 Coudersport, Pa...408 “ oe ae ee Pa Romar aT 50.00 
Jerden; IN. ‘Conca. 5 Denver Colowia. a 340 “ se Oe Micra eeeerert ans 50.00 
Casleryaw Yin e sae 6 Wilmerding, Pa...307 Combination Billiard and Tool Table...... 50.00 
Nope \ithree to soa cs 4 Cine, sO. 2 ser ot Z00mLibraty.LOOl ha blemasruairy etree ter: 45-00 
Hull, Ernest D...... 8 Waterbury, Conn. .288 University Reclining Chair............... 43.00 
Baker, Martha..... 9 Livingston, Mont. .233 Combination Billiard and Pool Table ...... 30.00 
Gartleman, R......10 Pullman, Ill. ...... 204 Gold-filled Watch suitably engraved ...... 25.00 
Gorman, Mary..... tr San Jose, Calif....189 Be kh bey anil St 25.00 
Webb, Florence....12 Payson, Utah..... 179 aes S ic SOE A BS 24.00 
Clarks) tere tee 13 Spring Church, Pa.156 “ is ce Oe eee 25.00 
Shertzer, Lillie M...1q4 Columbia, Pa...... 146 ee G ss Oe asicaterere 25.00 
Hamptonge Raa snc 15 Cambridge, O. ....145 Lady's or Gentleman's Bicycle ........... 25-00 
Lephardt, Chas.....16 Baltimore, Md.....144 - ‘ a eT PS DORE oe 25.00 
Aydelott; \Wracdlicc cnx 17 Bradford, Tenn....140 SA mabe ae See a SGPT 25.00 
Willete: (Greece tars nen IDEN ong, JIBS Bacau 122 ss K oy SSD Of . Samar tea.ce 25.00 
Gilbert, Julie C. ....19 Spokane, Wash... .118 OS ss "4 LON Aes cote tp 25.00 
Reigel, David...... 20 Toledo; Oli te... mip “Al-WVista BCamerargs gegen ae. cle iia ds skiers 20.00 
Winest. J Olnm ccm 21 Harrisburg, Pa... .112 He de © RR) 5.5 8 omen i ae 20.00 
Keorstady, ae veies gee 22 Dos Palos, Calif. ..105 Gt EERIE EM Oe BOE 20.00 
Koehler, Cyrus.....23 Boston, Mass. ....100 ss Cane ot ipeatinanasSaios ane. 1 20.00 
Howser, E, A, .....24 Waterville, Wash. .100 es SET tae tine doa ens etree ens 20.00 


THE NEXT 


There is a widespread belief that the periodic 
industrial panic is due in the United States at 
or before another Presidential election. That 
such crisis, under Trustified industrial condi- 
tions, will cause a radical reorganization of 
society is probable. 

Upon the intelligence, calmness and unity of 
purpose in the industrial and producing classes 
depend the outcome—material progress for the 
masses, or added burdens of industrial slavery. 

Whenever for any cause the massive wheels 
of Trustified industry shall stop, one-half the 
iudustrial army of the country will be within 
sixty days of starvation, Then remedies, not 
palliatives, will be demanded. 

The Socialist says that the financial success 
of Trusts indicates the remedy. Trusts are the 
most efficient machines of production. It only 
remains for real statesmanship to so nationalize, 


INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


extend and apply this machinery that every 
useful member of society may have opportunity 
to develop his or her best capabilities and 
receive full value for service rendered. Then 
the wheels of industry will turn merrily until 
every need of each man, woman and child is 
supplied. Work under such conditions will be 
pleasure for the worker and the luxuries of life 
now reserved for the idle rich will be possible 
for all who desire them. 

It is°an undeniable economic fact that an 
average of four hours per day for five days per 
week applied to such industrial machinery will 
provide bountifully for every man, woman and 
child and provide an enormous surplus for 
public improvements. When Socialists show 
how this may be done the apostles of ‘Vested 
Interests”? cry out in tones of horror, ‘‘You 
mean ‘confiscation’!’? ‘You can not,” they 
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cry, ‘‘mine coal, iron. copper, oil or lead from 
our earth ; you can ‘not grow corn. cotton, 
wheat, rice nor potatoes on our land; you can 
not transport these raw materials over our 
railroads, convert them into merchandise in our 
factories nor distribute the finished products to 
the workers through our stores without our 
consent. The price of our consent is that you 
give us at least one-half the product handled 
whenever you use our mines, lands, railroads, 
factories or stores. Moreover, we demand that 
our half, paidin royalties, freights, commissions, 
bonuses, rents, interest or profits be paid strictly 
in advance or C.0.D. Otherwise we will close 
the mines, turn the farms into private parks and 
padlock the doors of the factories. The rail- 
roads will continue to run for those who have 
the price. Walking on the track strictly pro- 
hibited. We shall continue to charge the usual 
rent for the privilege of living on our earth. 
We have nothing to arbitrate.” 

Thus ‘‘vested interests’? standsf like the pro- 
verbial ‘“‘dog in the manger’’ while millions 
starve. Quietly and peaceably? Hardly. 

The maddened and hungry masses would 
probably kill, burn and destroy in a wild carnival 
of purposeless rage were it not for the Social- 
ists who will stand forth with upraised hands and 
cry, ‘‘Peace! The earth and the fulness thereof 
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is no man’s individual property. We Socialists 
ask you to vote, fellow workers, and declare 
that all the means of production, transportation 
and distribution become National Property. All 
to be conducted as parts of one National Trust 
of Trusts in whose joint production every worker 
shall have such share as his or her labor 
produces.”’ 

In times of industrial activity this teaching 
may fall on dull and tired ears whose attention 
is distracted by listening for the factory whistle. 

But when the factory whistle shall cease to 
summon and the wails of wife and child grow 
faint with hunger, then the giant of labor will 
listen with eager ears, either to the senseless 
rage of the firebrand who would ‘kill, burn and 
destroy,’’ or to the calm counsel of the Social- 
ist, advising, ‘‘ Nationalize anl operate the 
means of production. Transport and distribute 
the products without profit, royalty or dividend 
to any individual, through our National Trust 
of Trusts.”’ 

The Socialist, forgiving the robberies of the 
past system would gladly permit former ob- 
structionists to participate in the improved 
social conditions on equal terms, with equal 
opportunity to prove their usefulness in the 
world by taking part in the-universal effort. 

—S. 9. 


A PROGRESSIVE POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


Sir William Mulock, Canadian Postmaster- 
General, is free from the American politician’s 
horror of words that happen to have a sinister 
import to ignorance. He told the interviewers 
on his arrival in New York the other day that 
he believed in government ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraph lines. 

“Isn’t that Socialism?’ inquired a perturbed 
reporter. 

‘Well,’ answered Sir William, ‘‘isn’t Social- 
ism a good thing, if built on a proper foun- 
dation ?”’ 

Fancy the Postmaster-General—any Post- 
master-General of the United States saying 
that ! 

It depends altogether on what you mean 
by the word Socialism whether it is good 
or bad. 


National ownership of the nation’s highways 
and the country’s natural resources, like coal, 
on which all must live; municipal ownership of 
street railways, waterworks and lighting plants 
—all this in principle is Socialistic, in precisely 
the same way that public ownership of the post 
office, the parks, the streets, the schools is 
Socialistic. And who in this day complains of 
that kind of Socialism? 

The Socialism that looks to government 
ownership of all industry, of everything, and 
the regimentation of the human race, is a 
dream, and not an alluring one, to the indivi- 
dual and energetic American. é 

All the strong and good tendencies of the 
time, industrial and political, are Socialistic in 
the sense intended by Canada’s outspoken and 
level-headed Postmaster-General.—N.Y. Journal 


A. LILLE 


NONSENSE 


A May Day JoKe 


A writer in the New York “Times” says that 
when Mark Twain was a young and struggling 
newspaper writer in San Francisco, a lady of his 
acquaintance saw him one day with a cigar-box 
under his arm, looking in a shop window. SONG 
Clemens," she said, ‘I always see you with a 
cigar-box under your arm. [am afraid you are 
smoking too much.” ‘It isn't that,” said Mark ; 
POT ry Moving again.” 

w 


Not Without Reason 


Sunday School Teacher—Well, who was sorry 
at the return of the prodigal son? 
Little Girl—The Fatted Calf.—Boston Christian 
Register. 
w 


If He Wasn't Himself 
“T say, Jones, that’s the third umbrella you've 
taken from our office. I wouldn’t be an ass if I 
were you.” 
““By Jove! Smith, that’s the first true thing I’ve 
heard vou say fora long time.” —Columbia Jester. 


we 
It Was Bound to Come. 


‘Teil me the worst, Maria.’’ 


“Our daughter’s eloped with the chauffeur !"’. 


w 
An Expedient 

Henry Guy Carlton, whose stuttering is 
famous, tells a story of the late William Travers, 
whose stuttering was notorious. It is that 
Travers once got in line at the window of a rail- 
road depot and, when his turn came, began, 

“Gi-gi-give m-m-me a t-t-t-ticket for—for— 
for''——- 


“Oh! get down to the foot of the line!” im- 
patiently yelled the busy ticket seller. ‘‘Perhaps 
by the time I’ve waited on the rest you'll know 
what you want!” 

Travers meekly retired, and, when he reap- 
peared at the window ten minutes later, he said : 
“‘Just s-s-send m-m-me by—by f-f—freight.”’ 

“What do you mean? Why do you say that ?” 
asked the ticket-seller. 

“Well, you s-s-s-ee,’’ explained Travers, ‘‘I 
can't express myself.” 


“No Hogs Now” 

President Tucker, of Dartmouth, College, is 
“telling one on himself.” In fact, he avows the 
entire story is a little too personal to be enjoyed. 

Last summer he went to a Maine town for a 
short rest, and boarded with a farmer who was 
in the habit of taking a few summer guests into 
his house to help ‘“‘lift the mortgage’ Some 
time ago the president received a letter from his 
former landlady asking for his patronage during 
the coming summer. 

“There are several little matters that I desire 
changed, should my family decide to pass the 
coming summer at your house,” wrote President 
Tucker in reply. ‘‘We don’t like the maid, 
Mary. Moreover, we do not think a sty so near 
the house is sanitary.’’ And this is what he 
received in reply : 

“Mary has went. We hain't hed no hogs 
sense you went away last September.” 


we 
The Saving Minority 

George Bernard Shaw, on the first night of 
one of his plays, had just started to thank his 
applausive audience, when a voice from the 
gallery called out, ‘“‘I think the play was 
rotten!” Mr. Shaw looked up at him quickly, and 
said: ‘I agree with you absolutely, but what 


chance do we two stand against all these others?” 
—The Clarion. 


w 

Little Miss Muffett 
Sat py der buffett, 

Eading some shavings und beans ; 
“It’s a new breakfast food, 
Und I know it iss goot, 

But my stomach don’d know vat it means.” 

—Dinkelspiel’s Mother Geese Melodies. 


e 
A Court Scene 


Nearsighted Clerk—Do you solemnly swear 
to speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help you— 

Horrified Victim—Great Caesar’s Ghost, no! 


I’m the lawyer for the defense !—Baltimore 
American. 


